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THAT IS THE MEANING 
OF ‘“ KIDUGALO”’ 


—-the Moravian Mission Settlement in E.C. Africa. But Kidugalo 
is for many the beginning of a new life—new hope—new health, 
for here on April 26 last the first four of the Lepers in our 
hospital were discharged cured—the greatest day in its history. 


Three of the four were a Mohammedan family who gave thanks 

to God and the Mission for their cure. 

There will be more, with more rejoicing—more thanks to our 

Lord—and more messengers to tell of God’s great mercy. 

Surely this work is worthy of your help? Please send to :— 
DORIS E. HUNT, Secretary, 


32 Creat Ormond &8t., 


AVIAN SONS « e an W.E.1. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 

} Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
‘co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 

basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 

the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural condi 

and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 

impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study in 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schools 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

















L treatment for Schistosomiasis 


The advantages of ‘Nilodin’ are such that it has now become the drug of 
choice in the treatment of Schistosoma hematobium infestation. 


@ HIGH CURE RATE HAS BEEN OBTAINED* 

@ HAMATURIA CEASES WITHIN 48 HOURS 

@ COURSE OF TREATMENT ONLY 3 TO 6 DAYS 

@ HOSPITALISATION UNNECESSARY 

@ PATIENTS RAPIDLY RENDERED NON-INFECTIVE 

@ LOW TOXICITY 

@ MASS TREATMENT OF COMMUNITIES POSSIBLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
@ EFFECTIVE ORALLY 


The compound is issued as compressed products, of 200 mgm. in containers of 
30 and 500, and 500 mgm. in containers of 100 and 1000. *Lancet, 1949, i, 344 


NILOQDIN 


LUCANTHONE HYDROCHLORIDE 
ava Further information available from :— 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation itd) LONDON 


Houses: NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY SHANGHAI BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 
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Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 


is 
KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 

Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY Oak, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 











HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
centre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1953 have 
been given in Southern, Central and 
Western India, and West Pakistan. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., InDia. 
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Where untilled soil tells of malaria 


While world population mounts, food production lags behind. Yet crops 
could be abundantly increased in many areas if malaria were effectively 
controlled. Encouraging reports on ‘ Daraprim’ suggest that this new drug 
can play a major part in eradicating the disease. Highly potent, tasteless, 
virtually non-toxic, ‘Daraprim’ has proved an excellent suppressant in a 
weekly dosage of 25 mgm. It is issued as compressed products of 25 mgm., 
in packs of 6, 30 and 1000. 


‘DARAPRIM’ 


PYRIMETHAMINE 
Issued in France and the French Empire as ‘ Malocide’ brand Pyrimethamine 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & COQ. (The Welicome Foundation itd.) LONDON 


Associated Houses: NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN BOMBAY BUENOS AIRES CAIRO DUBLIN 
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THE CHURCH AND 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE 


Contributions by 
STEPHEN NEILL LEO BAECK 
K. H. RENGSTORF W. W. SIMPSON 
GOSTA LINDESKOG H. L. ELLISON 


H. J. SCHOEPS W. A. CURTIS 
HANS KOSMALA ROBERT SMITH 
Edited by 


GOTE HEDENQUIST 


(Director of The International Missionary Council’s Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews.) 


The volume owes its origin to the World Council of Churches. 
One of its chief purposes is to bring home to Christians their 
continuing responsibility in relation to the Jewish people of today. 
It is hoped it will serve the purpose of both the W.C.C. and the 
I.M.C. in their evangelistic and missionary programmes and also 
help ministers of churches and individual Christians in their 


relationships with Jews. 


Demy 8vo, 200 pages, cloth binding, probable price 12s. 6d. net. 
(Ready March 1954) 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, Ss. W. 1 
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other aspects of Islamic culture. 


of Divinity (New College). 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including the various colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough), leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 











“OUT OF EVERY NATION” 


A short account of the work of 
CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 
during the years 1949-1952. 


This survey of the work of the 
Society reveals how amid all the 
economic, political and material up- 
heaval of Arab-Jewish relations 
there is to be found in the hearts of 
many Jews a deep sense of spiritual 
hunger. 

The sale of Bibles in Tel-Aviv alone 
has increased from 268 in 1950 to 
965 in 1952. 

All who are interested in the pro- 
gress of the Christian cause in the 
world will find this Report of 
interest and value. 


Price 2s. ( post free 2s. 2d.) 















from: 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 
16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 















BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 


GLASGOW 
(Interdenominational) 


Principal : 
Rev. ANDREW MACBEATH, M.A., B.D. 


RESIDENTIAL COURSES: 
* B.T.I. Diploma. 


* Preparation for Preliminary Exam. 
of Scottish Universities. 


* Training for C.R.K., Diploma in 
Theology and B.D. of London 
University. 


* 


Elementary Correspondence 
Courses 


* 
Write NOW for Prospectus to: 


SECRETARY 
64 BoTHWELL STREET, GLascow, C.2 
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REVOLUTION 


by ALLEN BIRTWHISTLE 


Christianity lives in a world stirred by a revolution in secular thought. The Church, 
says the author, will respond to these changes, working in unity, to meet urgent needs 
The book should be read by those interested in current international 
problems as well as by those concerned with the life and work of the Christian churches. 








84 pp., Crn. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. net 
Obtainable from Missionary Society Bookrooms 


EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 


2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ENTERPRISE! 


During the past year three new forward- 
looking ventures have been sponsored by 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


1. THE WELLESLEY BAILEY CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM 
(Faizabad, India) 

“The key to the leprosy problem is the child.” Dr. R G. COCHRANE 

2. THE SCHIEFFELIN LEPROSY RESEARCH SANATORIUM 
(Vellore, South India. In association with American Leprosy Missions, Inc.) 
“Our ultimate object must be nothing less than the total rehabilitation 
of the patient.” Dr. PAUL BRAND 

3. THE MAXWELL MEMORIAL MEDICAL CENTRE 

(Hay Ling Chau, Hong Kong) 


“Science and religion are not contradictory. . .. The heart of both . .. is the 
search for truth.” RAYMOND P. CURRIER 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


asks your support by prayer and gifts, 
that the seed thus planted may bring forth abundantly. 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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TROPICAL OUTFITTING 
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big City commercial concerns turned for tropical kit when they sent their 
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DR. KAGAWA AND 
CRY, THE BELOVED THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Addressing a World Sunday School Con- 


COUNTRY ference, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa the famous 


Japanese evangelist and social worker said 
“The Sunday I through religious edu- 
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GOOD NEWS of the “GOOD NEWS” 


In its Third Jubilee Year, the Bible Society claims your attention for 

these facts :— 

— translation and revision work is going on in 214 languages. 

— 63 Bibles are in preparation, 38 in languages in which the whole Book has 
never appeared before. 

— 55 New Testaments are nearing completion or under revision of which 33 
will appear for the first time. 

— in 1953 seven new languages were added to the list making the total in which 
the Society has now published some part of the Scriptures up to 825. 

— and for the fifth year in succession the London Bible House issued over a 
million complete Bibles and a comparable number of New Testaments and 
portions in 320 languages. 





To support this vast undertaking the ‘Society needs your help 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146, QUEEN |VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 











Our catalogues 
are available on request 


School Stationery 


Our wide range of school stationery is manufactured 
in our own printing works and bindery, its high 
quality assured by years of experience and specially 
devised plant. Schools may be confident of obtaining 
the best at the most economical prices. 


PHILIP & TACEY LTD 
69-79 Fulham High Street London SW6 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
THE JEWS 


By GOTE HEDENQUIST 


S Christians we can never subscribe to the thesis that one 

religion is as good as another, for our Lord Jesus Christ has 

told us: ‘I am the way, the truth and the life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me’. 

It is remarkable, however, how many Christians fail to see this 
truth when the relation between the Christian and Jewish religions 
is concerned. ‘No man cometh unto the Father, but by me’ seems 
here to be a very strange claim. And yet, if we give up this word of our 
Lord, we shall have no understanding for other words of His, like: 
‘I have not been sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’. 
And it would also be highly questionable, in that case, whether we 
could at all understand the commission of our Lord to go out into 
the world, ‘and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’. 

Many obscure reasons or excuses are advanced on the Christian 
side for not regarding the Jews as the object of Christian missions 
and evangelism. The most common excuse even denies the decisive 
difference between the two religions: “The Jews have the same Old 
Testament as we Christians, the same God’, and so on. The true 
answer, however, is that the Jews deny Jesus Christ as their Saviour 
and as the Son of God. All the Jewish approaches to Jesus in modern 
time go no further than admiration of His high morality and ethics. 
But they all definitely reject the Christian Church and her belief in 
the resurrection of the Son of God. 





The International Review of Missions is published by the International Mission 
Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsib 
for the opinions expressed. 
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‘To exclude the Jew from the Church’s universal missionary 
responsibility would be discrimination’, writes Dr Conrad Hoffmann 
in What now for the Fews?* 


Moreover [he goes on], such exclusion would imply that Judaism is 
adequate for the Jew and that therefore he has no | of Jesus Christ. 
The assumption might follow that if the Jew has no need of Jesus Christ, 
then no other people necessarily need Christ. To accept such a conclusion 
would be to undermine the whole mission of the Church. 


The late William Paton, as secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, declared in 1942: 


If it is conceded that the Jew, because of his special position in revelation, 
is not a proper person for evangelism, then the whole missionary cause is 
one. If it is held that the Jew, because he has the Old Testament and 
lieves in God, does not need to be introduced to the fullness of the gospel, 
then there is little case for missions to the Muslims, and I can see very little 
case then, either, for missions to those who are versed in the higher Hinduism. 
I welcome the existence of the mission to the Jews because it supplies the 
theological acid test. People who do not really believe that there is an im- 
perative behind the preaching of the gospel to the Jews seem to me to have 
surrendered something that is vital to the Christian faith. 


When this declaration was made the International Missionary 
Council had been for more than ten years, through its Committee on 
the Christian Approach to the Jews, (I.M.C.A.J.), deeply concerned 
with missionary work among the Jews. The name of the committee 
was chosen to ensure the widest possible interpretation of the 
Church’s concern for the Jews: to extend the Gospel to the Jews on 
the same terms as to other peoples in order to fulfil the Church’s 
function in the purpose of God. As the Rev. Robert Smith affirms, 
that does not mean, on the other hand, that the Church must not 


realize that the unique history of the Jews, the place of Israel in God’s 
design, and the peculiar position of the Jewish people in the world to-day, 
make necessary a special kind of approach, and differentiate the Church’s 
responsibility to the Jews from its mission to other non-Christian peoples. 


Since the I.M.C.A.J. was created in 1931 its task has been two- 
fold: the Christian approach to the Fews and the approach to the 
churches to arouse them to their responsibility for the Jews. Both 
these lines were laid down in the Constitution of the I.M.C.A.]J., 
accepted at the enlarged meeting of the Committee in Basel, in 1947, 
paragraph 2 of which sets forth the aims of the committee as follows: 


(a) To study the Jewish world in its various aspects, to develop wise 
policies and an effective and comprehensive programme. 

(b) To co-ordinate missionary work among Jews throughout the world 
so as to prevent overlapping of effort, provide for the effective occupation 
of neglected areas and to become a means of communication for the sharing 
of knowledge, experience and methods. 





1 N.Y.: Friendship Press, 1948. 
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(c) To foster the production and circulation of literature for Jews 
appropriate for present-day needs as well as literature for Christians, to 
emphasize Christian responsibility towards the Jews. 

(d) To stimulate action in the various Christian communions with the 
et of enlisting local congregations in a ministry to the Jews in their 

arishes. 
" (e) To enlist the co-operation of such agencies as the Y.M.C.A., the 


Y.W.C.A. and the Student Christian Movement in definite service for the 
Jews. 


The direct missionary task among the Jews is carried out by a 
number of missionary societies, representing different churches and 
countries, and is co-ordinated by the I.M.C.A.J. This missionary 
task is fulfilled in countries where there is a Jewish population but 
no indigenous non-Roman Catholic church, or where the indigenous 
churches have no interest in or opportunity to do this work, as in 
North Africa, in South America, in some countries of Europe and 
in Israel. 

The other kind of approach, to the churches, was already 
emphasized in the early years of the Committee’s existence. Its first 
Director, Dr Conrad Hoffmann, of New York, stressed, in his 
pamphlet A New Approach to an Old Problem (1933), the importance 
of the ‘parish approach’ to the Jews. This task became later on an 
integral part of the poaee of, for instance, the Department on the 
Christian Approach to the Jewish People, of the National Lutheran 
Council in the U.S.A. Since the World Council of Churches has 
come into being consideration has been given to the question how 
far this approach to the churches should come within the sphere of 
this new oecumenical organization, rather than forming part of the 
programme of the International Missionary Council. The following 
recommendation was made to the Provisional Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at Buck Hill Falls in 1947: 


that the World Council of Churches give further study to the proposal that 

the Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews be made a joint 

poet of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. in connexion with any more compre- 
ensive scheme of evangelism which the W.C.C. may undertake. 


These recommendations, however, have not resulted in any 
decision. The question of the joint responsibility of the W.C.C. and 
the I.M.C. as to the Christian approach to the Jews was raised again 
at the first Assembly of the W.C.C., in Amsterdam in 1948, where 
the Director of the I.M.C.A.J. took an important part in the prepara- 
tion of the ‘Report on the Attitude of the Churches towards the 
Jews’, which was accepted by the Assembly and recommended to 
the W.C.C. and its member churches. One of these recommendations 
reads: 


that it give careful consideration to the suggestion made by the International 
Missionary Council that the World Council of Churches share with it a 
joint responsibility for the Christian approach to the Jews. 
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Very little has in fact been done since the Amsterdam Assembl 
to implement these recommendations at an oecumenical level, 
except for what the I.M.C.A.J. has been able to achieve with its 
own resources. The Director of the I.M.C.A.J. has endeavoured to 
put the claims of the Jews and of their evangelization before 
representative church bodies. The response has varied from one 
quarter to another. In some churches a programme for evangelism 
among the Jews, or the ‘parish approach’ to the Jews, has been 
developed. In others this kind of evangelism has been neglected, or 
deliberately left out, on the strength of various reasons or excuses: 
‘There are so few Jews here.’ “There are too many influential Jews 
here.’ ‘Our church members are friendly with the Jews.’ ‘Our church 
members are not meant for this special kind of evangelism, since 
we have so many secularized people to approach.’ ‘We have other 
problems, especially that of the refugees, which call on the interest 
and support of our church members.’ 

There is no doubt that a more effective method of approach 
might be found if the World Council of Churches, in joint responsi- 
bility with the International Missionary Council, were more fully 
committed to the recommendations given at Amsterdam and to the 
policy and a mg eews of the Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews. We must reckon with the fact that to-day the main 
fields for the Christian approach to the Jews are countries in which 
there are Jews living in the areas in which church ministers are at 
work. Most of the Jews to-day, about half of world-Jewry, are living 
in the U.S.A., and half of the number of European Jews in Britain. 

To-day, moreover, and perhaps more than at any previous time, 
it is urgently necessary for the churches to clarify their own thinking 
on their attitude towards the Jews. This urgency may be confirmed 
by the following facts: 


(a) The widespread feeling of horror and guilt as the result of the 
extermination of six million Jews in Europe. 

(6) The emergence of the State of Israel, and the new interest in the 
destiny of the Jewish people, which raises questions of the first importance 
for the theology of the Church. 

A The new Dispersion of the Jews in almost every land, and especially 
in the U.S.A., and their social, political and cultural influence in modern, 
. secularized civilization. 

(d) The new opportunity which is being presented to the Church, for 
the first time since the days of Constantine, to meet the Jews on equal 
terms, and to enter into discussion with them on a Biblical basis, as opposed 
to the pene and legal basis of relations in the past. 

(e) The recognition by modern Biblical theology that the Church has 


much to learn, not only from the history of Israel in Old Testament times, 
but also from the continuing witness of the Jews since Christ. 

(f) The significance of the Jews, and especially of Hebrew Christians, in 
the oecumenical movement, since the union of the churches can only be 
achieved according to the pattern of the New Testament People of God, 
which is the one Church of 


Jews and Christians. 
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There are many Christians who think that the Few can rarely be 
won for Christ. But the experience of mission workers among the 
Jews shows clearly the opposite. The many thousands of Jews who 
have received the Gospel also afford sufficient refutation of the idea 
that the Gospel of Christ is not addressed to them, or that they have 
no need of Christ. It must also be stressed that the Jews constitute a 
special challenge to the Church in God’s plan of salvation for the 
world. A church that is not aware of this challenge has a wrong 
> waa towards the Jews and to the work of evangelism among 
them. 

The I.M.C.A.J. will seek to help the churches in planning and 
organizing evangelism among the Jews. Suitable literature is oie 
published for this purpose by the Committee. In preparation for the 
Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches, a volume 
on The Church and the fewish People, sponsored by the Committee, 
is being edited by its Director, in co-operation with leading Christian 
and Jewish representatives. The matters dealt with in this book are 
concerned both with questions of theology and with the practical 
implications of a true Christian relation to the Jewish people. The 
Committee also arranges, every second year, an international summer 
school for students of theology, ministers of churches and mission- 
aries to the Jews; the last prow, in Bethel, Germany, was attended 
by about seventy participants from fifteen countries. In 1954 a 
summer school will be held in Paron, Sens, France, from July 6th 
to 16th. The Committee also sponsors an annual scholarship for 
studies at the Swedish Theological Institute in Jerusalem, Israel. In 
all its work the I.M.C.A.J. seeks to help not only mission boards 
and individual missionaries, but also church councils, leaders and 
ministers of churches, to create and foster responsibility and interest 
in the matter of the Christian approach to the Jews. In order to try, 
however, to secure, within the World Council of Churches, wider 
recognition of the I.M.C.A.J., not only as an organ of the I.M.C., 
but as the joint responsibility of that body and the W.C.C., the 
I.M.C.A.J. at its last annual meeting, in Canterbury, July 1953, 
decided to submit to the Joint Committee of the W.C.C. and the 
I.M.C. an urgent appeal for a new and more positive attitude 
towards the Christian approach to the Jews and a request that the 
matter of the joint responsibility of these two bodies for the en- 
couragement of the work of the Christian approach to the Jews 
might be brought to the notice of the Evanston Assembly. 


G6tTE HEDENQUIST 











CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


By DAVID G. MOSES, Pu.D. 


Seer: problem of the relation between Christianity and the non- 
Christian religions is an age-old problem. The question of 
relations with other faiths is not peculiar to Christianity as such, 
though, because of the special claim which it lays to a uniqueness 
and finality among the religions of the world, the problem assumes, 
in the Christian context, a fundamental importance. Ever since man 
to be aware of other ways than his own of knowing, under- 

standing and worshipping God, he became conscious of the problem 
and has struggled to solve it. The Old Testament has references to 
it and the prophets and the psalmists offer their own solutions. It 
comes alive in the New Testament. In various places in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and especially in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, we have St Paul’s classic answer to the problem. The 
apologists of the second and third centuries exercised their minds to 
work out a relation between the Christian Faith and the religions 
and philosophies of the Graeco-Roman world. Justin Martyr wrote 
in his Apology ‘that much of what we are teaching is exactly the 
same as what was taught by the poets and the philosophers of Greece’. 
His whole solution of the problem turned on the doctrine of the 
Logos expounded in the famous prelude to the first chapter of the 
Gospel according to St Fohn. “They who have lived with the Logos 
are Christians’ (wrote Justin Martyr), ‘even if they are called theists 
like Socrates and Heraclitus among the Greeks and others with them.’ 
For Clement of Alexandria, another great apologist, Greek philo- 
sophy was a schoolmaster to bring them into Christ, even as the law 
was the schoolmaster for the Hebrews. St Augustine was able to 
see with much greater penetration than the other Fathers of the 
Church into the relation and difference between the Christian Faith 
and Greek philosophy. According to him, there was truth in Greek 
philosophy, because of the eternal revelation of God; but it also 
contained grievous error, because it was founded on human pride. 
He wrote, in the second book of De Civitate Dei: ‘some of these 
philosophers found some = things, so far as they were enabled 
to do so by God, but they fell into errors as far as they were impeded 
by their own human nature, especially because divine providence 
justly resisted their pride’. 

The early Christian missionaries to India and other countries of 


the East had a clear and definite view of the relation between the 
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Christian Gospel and the religions of the land to which they had 
come. They were men of burning zeal and were dominated by a 
sense of urgency. The Gospel had to be proclaimed and souls had to 
be ‘plucked from the burning’. Christianity was the God-given 
religion; and all other faiths were ‘the delusions of Satan’, the works 
of the devil. Henry Martyn wrote in 1806, after a visit to a temple 
in Serampore where a small black idol was being worshipped, ‘I 
shivered at being in the neighbourhood of hell, my heart was ready 
to burst at the dreadful state to which the devil had brought my poor 
fellow-creatures’. ‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century and 
in the first few decades of the twentieth, a changed attitude towards 
non-Christian religions became evident. Many factors led to this 
change. One was the great number of patient and scholarly scientific 
studies of non-Christian religions that had become available. A 
second was the actual contact established with noble lives among the 
non-Christians, which gave an understanding of how their faiths 
actually functioned in their lives. A third reason was a deeper grasp 
of the problem of communication. The Christian Gospel had to be 
conveyed to the non-Christian in understandable terms. Was there 
anything in the non-Christian religions that could serve as a link, as 
a enue of contact? That was the question. All this had the combined 
effect of a radical change in the Christian attitude to other religions. 
Elements of value were recognized in the non-Christian faiths, and 
Christianity was regarded as the final flower and fulfilment of the 
other religions. Dr Farquhar’s exposition of Christianity as the 
‘Crown of Hinduism’ is the most notable example of this approach. 
But it has been seriously challenged by the Continental theologians 
of our day, and chiefly by Dr Hendrik Kraemer. In his powerfully 
written book, The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, Dr 
Kraemer expounds the view that the Christian Gospel is the uniquely 
given, divine revelation and that all other religions represent the 
various efforts of man ‘to apprehend the totality of existence’. 

The above outline of some salient attitudes towards the non- 
Christian religions is made only to indicate how persistent and 
insistent is this problem of the relation of Christianity to other 
religions. Even in Hinduism, which is professedly a non-missionary 
religion, the problem is raised and a definite solution offered. In the 
Hindu view, the different religions are different understandings of 
the nature of the one Supreme Reality. “The Real is one, the learned 
call it by various names, Agni, Yama, Matarigvan’ (Rig Veda i. 164. 
46). Professor Radhakrishnan, summarizing the point of view of the 
Upanishads on this question, writes: 


The oneness of the Supreme is insisted on, but variety of description is 
permitted. The light of p osecenth truth is said to be refracted as it passes 
through the distorting medium of human nature. In the boundless being of 
Brahman are all the living powers that men have worshipped as gods, not as 
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if they were standing side by side in space, but each a facet mirroring the 
whole. The different deities are symbols of the fathomless (Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought, p. 308). 


This view of the equality of all religions is based on a certain under- 
standing of the nature and function of religion in human life. 
Religion is a matter of personal realization; it is the realization of the 
Infinite in a final mystical experience. Therefore it does not matter 
what particular path a man follows to achieve this realization: “The 
Supreme accepts us as we are, no matter how we approach Him, for 
all paths in which we may wander are His’ (Ibid, p. 310). 

Faced with such conflicting views on the relation between 
Christianity and other faiths, many earnest Christians ask if it is 
necessary to raise this question at all. After all, the Christian Gospel 
is simply the announcement of the great good news that, when all 
was sin and shame, God entered human history in the person of 
Jesus Christ to re-make and to redeem mankind. It is the declaration 
of a deed, the loving wisdom of God. Then why not announce the 
astounding news and declare the divine deed? Why need we find out 
first whether other ‘good news’ exists which mortal ears have heard, 
and whether other divine deeds have delivered man? No comparisons 
and no denunciations of other faiths are required. The pearl of great 
price has been discovered: then show it to the world. The light that 
was never on land or sea has shone in the face of Jesus Christ: then 
point to the light. One is inclined to feel that there is a great deal of 
truth in this position. It seems such sound common sense and so 
thoroughly human. But satisfactory as this position appears at first 
sight, it does not carry conviction. It pretends to a theological 
simplicity which it does not possess. Even this common-sense view 
is ultimately based on a definite theological understanding of the 
‘good news’ which it professes to publish. It is no less than the 
assumption that the Christian Gospel is exhausted in the ‘occurrence’ 
of the revelation, that at a particular time, in a particular place, God 
broke into human history in the person of Jesus Christ. It forgets 
that besides the unique ‘event’ of the revelation, there is also the 
revelation’s unique ‘content’. All the wealth of meaning and truth 
about man and God, sin and world constitute the content of the 
revelation. Not that there can be a clear-cut distinction between the 
event and the content. The event has its own content and the 
content is the content as embodied in the event. Still, there is a 
legitimate difference between the two. The event, because it is an 
occurrence, is non-repeatable and therefore incommensurable; 
whereas the content, though because it is a content that has occurred 
it gains a special meaning, is still capable of comparison with other 
contents. It is not an accident that this common-sense view of the 
relation between Christianity and other religions is also the con- 
sidered conclusion of some theologians. Dr Karl Barth, for example, 
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would say that, so far as non-Christian religions are concerned, we 
should keep absolute silence. 

It is impossible to keep silence on this matter, and it is vital to 
come to some definite understanding of the relation between Chris- 
tianity and other religions, for the following reasons: In the first 
place, the very existence of so many non-Christian religions in the 
world is in itself a challenge. We cannot shut our eyes to them. Most 
of them are of ancient date and have been professed by millions of 
people. They have in their own way tamed human passions, helped 
selfish man to rise above his petty human self and to love his fellow- 
men. They have illumined the dark occurrences of birth and death, 
banished fear and encouraged man to face death. Confronted with 
these phenomena of other world religions, he will be a slow-thinking 
man indeed who does not ask whence they come, what they mean 
and what relation they bear to his own faith. Secondly, the Christian 
cannot but be forced into a consideration of this question when he 
becomes aware, with a strange surprise, that there is so much of 
sublime moral and religious insight in the scriptures of the non- 
Christian faiths. They are mixed, it is true, with error and super- 
stition. But how explain the nuggets of gold when he hears Tukaram, 
one of the saints of Maharashtra, sing: 


No deeds I’ve done nor thoughts I’ve thought; 
save as Thy servant I am nought. 

Guard me, O God, and Oh, control 

the tumult of my restless soul. 

And do not, do not cast in me 

the guilt of mine iniquity. 

My countless sins, I, Tuka, say, 

upon Thy loving heart I lay. 


When a Christian hears a song that breathes so much of what he has 
learnt in his own faith, he cannot but ask himself whence it comes, 
who is the source of its inspiration. And even more than the doctrines 
and ideas that claim kinship with his own, the undoubted fact of the 
existence of noble and selfless and beautiful lives among the non- 
Christians causes him to reflect deeply. Purity and nobility of life 
among the adherents of non-Christian faiths cannot be dismissed 
as mere aberrations, strange anomalies, flowers with no roots in the 
soil in which they are born. In the third place, the problem arises 
from the Christian’s own desire to pass on to others his precious 
possession in Jesus Christ. Indeed, he has a Gospel and he has to 

roclaim it. But how is he to communicate it? How is he to lift up 

is Lord and Master before the wondering gaze of men so that they 
may see in Him their own Saviour? ‘In the beginning was the Word... 
and the Word became flesh and dwelt among us and we beheld His 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father’—that is 
the Christian Gospel. But ‘the word become flesh’ must again 
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become flesh; it must be embodied in the language and thought- 
forms of men and women to-day. The Gospel cannot be communi- 
cated in some iron mould given by the past. It is a living process, and 
it can be effectively carried out only in terms of the life, thought and 
experience of the people to whom it is directed. In fact, the Gospel 
that is communicated is ‘once-for-all’, but the methods of com- 
munication will always be changing. 

The following propositions are submitted for serious considera- 
tion by thinking Christians: 

ou The roposition that all religions are equally true is a pernicious 
and false doctrine. All religions are not the same; they are not of 
equal worth and validity. The differences between religions are 
obvious; some are life-affirming and some are life-denying. The 
statement by Professor Radhakrishnan that ‘the supreme accepts 
us as we are, no matter how we approach him, for all paths in which 
we may wander are his’ is only partially true. It is true that the 
Supreme Being does not wait for man to achieve perfection before 
accepting him. He accepts him as he is, without one plea, by the very 
miracle of His grace. But not all paths in which we wander are His. 
Some of them are essentially paths of man’s own wilful making, 
- paths cut out by his insensate ambition, insatiable cupidity and 
‘ avaricious greed. There are paths that lead away from God, just as 
there are paths that lead to Him. Not all ways are exactly the same. 
Some ways are blind alleys and lead nowhere. It is not true to say 
that, whatever the way, it leads ultimately to the heavenly city. 

It is now claimed that this basic doctrine of Hinduism provides 
the surest foundation for a secular State. It is forgotten that to ask 
a citizen of a secular State to accept this particular dogma, that all 
religions are equally true, will bring that State perilously near to 
becoming totalitarian. Religious freedom is not genuine when it is 
inextricably bound up with a particular theory of the relation between 
religions. Such a view is ultimately based on a religious agnosticism, 
a lurking sense that man has really no true knowledge of God. If all 
religions are equally true, the inevitable corollary is that all religions 
are equally false. This position is only an inverted form of modern 
psychologism in religion. Extreme psychologists of our day interpret 
religion entirely in terms of its functional value: ‘God is not known; 
He is not understood, but He is used.’ The only striking difference 
is that, while the psychological interpretation of religion is quite 
consistent with its denial of the cognitive element in religion, the 
Hindu view is diametrically opposed to its general assertion of the 
reality of God and the meaning of the religious life. 

Professor Radhakrishnan does, indeed, assert that ‘Hinduism does 
not mistake tolerance for indifference. It affirms that while all 
revelations refer to reality, they are not equally true to it’ (The 
Hindu View of Life, p. 49). This is an important admission, and it 
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cannot but knock the bottom out of the position that all religions 
are equally true. The proverbial Hindu tolerance is said to trace its 
source to this view of the relation between religions. But the virtue 
of tolerance is closely related to truth. Real tolerance is exhibited 
when a man who has his own unshakable conviction is willing to 
allow another man the right to his own view, because of a respect 
for the other’s personality. A tolerance which is based on a belief in 
the general truth of all differing doctrines or the universal falsity of 
all beliefs is fatal to all intellectual progress. 

2. Any evaluation of non-Christian religions must be in terms 
both of the occurrence of the Christian revelation and of its content. 
So far, in our estimate of the non-Christian faiths, we have adopted 
the criterion either of the ‘occurrence’ of the revelation or of its 
‘content’. Where the first standard has been employed we have 
reached the conclusion that the Christian Gospel is the only divine 
revelation and that all other religions are mere human efforts to 
understand the totality of existence. The use of the second principle 
as the measuring rod leads us to the conclusion that the Christian 
Gospel is the consummation or fulfilment of the non-Christian 
religions. The former outlook has emphasized absolute discontinuity 
and the latter uninterrupted continuity. Both these criteria are one- 
sided and lead to unresolved and unresolvable problems. When the 
emphasis is on the ‘occurrence’ of the revelation, that it was a 
personal, historical self-disclosure of the Holy God at a particular 
time, in a particular place, it leaves vast stretches of religious history 
and human striving unexplained and inexplicable. It high-lights 
a particular point, but it does not illuminate the long line which 
preceded it and the line which comes after. It is indeed a great light, 
but it is not the master light of our vision. When the emphasis has 
been on the ‘content’ of the revelation, the new knowledge and truth 
that we have in Jesus Christ, His teachings on God and man, sin 
and forgiveness, the uniqueness, the once-for-all-ness of that 
revelation that we have in Christ have been destroyed. The radical 
character of the new reality that emerged in history in Jesus Christ 
is ignored and the distinction between Him and others who have 
gone before Him reduced to one of quantity. Is it possible to combine 
the two criteria and will it be productive of a more satisfactory 
solution of the problem of the relation between religions? That is the 
question. Is it meaningful to proclaim the Christian Gospel as the 
‘unique fulfilment’ of non-Christian religions? To say merely that 
the Christian Gospel is the fulfilment of the other religions would 
imply that there is a natural line of development from the highest 
truths of the other religions to the Christian Faith. It will fail to 
recognize that the Christian Gospel has an explosive effect on 
other religions. It destroys whole portions of other religions and 
dynamites out of existence even what are regarded as basic truths 
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within them. Our Lord said, ‘I am not come to destroy but to 
fulfil’ (Matt. 5: 17), but He also said, ‘I came not to send peace, 
but a sword’ (Matt. 10: 34). To say merely that the Christian 
Gospel is unique, is sui generis, is to be blind to the actual experience 
of countless non-Christians who have found in Jesus Christ the 
satisfaction of all their desires. In a real sense He is the desire of the 
nations, however much that desire may have been kindled and 
transformed by His own working. The term ‘fulfilment’ need not be 
used only for the fuller development and completion of what is 
already there in an incomplete form. The completion can be by way 
of kindling new demands and aspirations and then satisfying them. 
It is not contradictory to speak of a fulfilment by repudiation. 

3. Christians are those who have been translated by Jesus Christ 
from darkness into a marvellous light. They are those who have been 
delivered from bondage and introduced to the new liberty of the 
sons of God. They have learnt in the face of Jesus Christ that God 
is Holy Love, that He has ever been revealing Himself to sinful 
man, in the world of creation, in the voice of conscience, in the 
words of the prophets and finally in history, in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the revelation being itself the redemp- 
tion. We have learnt that God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
has a purpose in the world and for the world, and that in His mag- 
nanimous grace He is willing to accept man as his ‘little comrade’ in 
the great task. We have learnt also that His victory over the world 
has already begun and that it will be completed when our Lord 
returns in glory. If, with this new light that has shone in our hearts, 
we look at the non-Christian religions, we cannot but regard them 
as coming within the purview of His eternal redemptive revelation. 
He has never left Himself without witness, but He has been wrestling 
with every man and every nation, to break their pride and thereby 
enable them to find their true freedom. All that is best in the non- 
Christian religions, all the noble and elevating truths contained 
therein and all high-souled activities of noble and unselfish lives 
must have their root in the Eternal God of Holy Love, in the 
gracious Light that lighteth every man. If there are multitudes who 
still dwell in darkness and who create their own gods to satisfy their 
own passions and lust, it is not because God has not been at work or 
that He has given up wrestling with man to draw him to Himself, 
but because of man’s own perverted and sinful nature. But one thing 
is certain, and we know it use of Jesus Christ: God has been at 
work and is still at work, in His own self-hiding way, in the non- 
Christian faiths. 

4. Non-Christian religions all over the world, especially the 
ancient and more highly developed ones, have reformed and 
rejuvenated themselves beyond recognition in the last few decades. 
Among all the forces that have been at work to produce this change, 
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the dominating one has been the impact of Christianity. The strength 
of Hinduism been its power of absorption. It has never said 
‘no’ to any religious truth or doctrine that has come to it, either from 
within or from without. And yet it does not succumb to the invading 
truth. It is said that Hinduism killed Buddhism by a fraternal 
embrace. In the last hundred and fifty years, it has absorbed practi- 
cally every Christian doctrine or truth. Hinduism is no longer a 
world-denying religion. The Maya doctrine has been reinterpreted. 
It stands only to warn the man who seeks to build his hopes on this 
world that the world has no real foundations and that, like a garment, 
it will perish. Hinduism no longer teaches that life in this world has 
no importance or ultimate meaning. God is also a God of purpose and 
He is fulfilling His purposes in the world. It is man’s duty to align 
himself with God and to work for a new heaven and a new earth. 
A new social order, in which justice, equality and righteousness 

revail, is the ideal towards which man should bend his energies. 
The world and its fulness are God’s, and man is only His steward. 
He must not grasp, but give. The mighty Bhudan movement of 
Vinobha Bhave is based on this religious faith. Hinduism has taken 
an enormous amount of the content of the Christian Faith into its 
own. Not that it has openly acknowledged its debt. On the contrary: 
every reinterpretation of Hindu doctrine has been introduced as a 
rediscovery of what was already there. Only one thing it has not been 
able to do—to absorb Jesus Christ. It has not been able to do so, 
because Jesus Christ is the revelation of God in history. Ideas can 
be assimilated, but a historical reality refuses to be absorbed. 
Hinduism is a religion of ideas; the pivot of Christianity is a person, 
sui generis. This is where we see the strength of the ‘occurrence’ of 
the revelation. The Church in India will stand so long as it is true 
to this foundation of its faith, in the intractable, unassimilable, 
historic revelation of God in Jesus Christ. If it falters in this 
loyalty to its cornerstone, it will easily become one of the numerous 
varieties of Hinduism. 

5. One cannot write on this subject of the relation of Christianity 
to other religions without touching upon what may be regarded as 
not quite germane to the problem, namely, the validation of the 
Christian claim to be the final revelation. Apologetics is indeed very 
necessary. Our enlightened reason must certainly be used to lift up 
the Cross of Christ to those who do not know Him. We must 
continually announce the good news in Jesus Christ to a world that 
is weary and heavy laden. But the word of God which we preach is 
also a word of power. Love came down at Christmas in the form of a 
helpless Babe. But in that Babe of Bethlehem was concentrated all 
the infinite power and wisdom of God. It was mightier than empires 
and stronger than the strength of the sea. It was the eternal power of 
God. Therefore, along with the announcement of the good news, 
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there must also be an authentication. Along with the deed that is 
proclaimed there must be demonstration. If the Incarnation is not 
merely the emergence of a new ideal in man’s ken, but the entrance 
of a new power into a palsied world, the power that is proclaimed 
must be powerful. Power consists in being powerful, not in our idea 
of power. If the Church in India can demonstrate the power of God 
in the lives of its members, if it can show disintegrated lives brought 
to unity and oneness, if it can reveal its abiding in the powerful God 
by becoming the agent and source of power for every social and 
individual reconstruction, it will, to some extent at ieast, be preaching 
the word of God which is also the word of Power. Not that we can 
demonstrate or validate the truth of God in Jesus Christ. But is it 
wrong to follow our own Master when the only answer which He 
gave to John the Baptist’s anxious question, ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ was, ‘Go and show John 
again . . . the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the 
poor have the gospel preached to them’ (Matt. 11: 4, 5). To the 
-non-Christian’s question, ‘Is the Christian Gospel that which is to 
come or do we wait for another?’, no other reply is valid except, 
‘Come and see, witness the power that proceedeth from the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ’. 














Davip G. Moses 

















PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGION 
By T. H. CROXALL, D.D. 


i. Soren Kierkegaard’s Papirer, Volume 2, page 56, is an entry 

(No. 92), dated June 8th, 1837, in which he analyses and 
comments upon an essay by Karl Rosenkranz entitled Eine Parallele 
sur Religionsphilosophie. ‘This latter had recently appeared in Baur’s 
Zeitschrift fiir speculative Theologie. Neither the essay itself nor 
Kierkegaard’s analysis has been translated but, after a careful perusal 
of both, I am convinced of their permanent value. I do not mean 
that any new and startling conclusions are drawn, but that, as is 
often the case in philosophy, and always the case in a true presentation 
of the Gospel, old truths are treated with a new and stimulating 
dialectic. The article was written at a time when what we now call 
the comparative study of religions was in its infancy. But it has 
seized upon something essential in at any rate the three main forms 
of religion, viz., Paganism, Monotheism and Christianity respectively; 
and its thought is, I believe, illuminating for us to-day and for all 
time. Let me try to give the gist of Rosenkranz’s arguments, glancing 
now and then at Kierkegaard’s comments thereon, and trying to 
give my own interpretation of their inner meaning. 

Rosenkranz maintains that if we would reduce these three 
different forms of religion to their simplest expression, three judg- 
ments are possible: 1. Man is God (Paganism). 2. God is God 
(Monotheism). 3. God is Man (Christianity). 

Such surprising statements are obviously elliptical and epi- 
grammatic, and therefore incomplete; they are but pegs on which 
to hang the arguments. But I think they are good pegs. 

I. First as to Paganism, or, as Rosenkranz calls it, Ethnicism, 
using the Greek rather than the Latin designation. This expresses, 
says Rosenkranz, the thesis that man is God. That is to say, it asserts 
a unity between man and God in certain people, or even things, 
declaring that these people or things are divine, or possessed of 
divinity. This, he points out, has come about because historically 
a process has been gone through of investing these —_ or things 
with divinity. But that process gets forgotten, till at last they are 

ded as divine in their own right, and divinity is thought of as 
inherent in them as such, i.e. ‘immediately’, as Rosenkranz and 
Kierkegaard put it. Our authors call this judgment about inherent 
divinity an ‘assertoric’ judgment (from adserere ‘to lay claim to’). 
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That is to ey. the claim to divinity is made absolutely and without 
argument. The question how this has come about is not raised. It 
is a claim which ‘subdues God to itself’, as Kierkegaard puts it. 

Rosenkranz adduces three main groups of examples. First we 
have the primitive religions, which treat not only certain people, 
but also certain things as divine. We call these ‘things’ charms. 
‘The primary and elemental powers of the universe’, says Kierke- 
gaard, ‘are subdued to, and claimed by, the charm.’ The charm 
works because of its supposedly supernatural powers. Rosenkranz 
does not mention the witch-doctors of primitive religions, and 
others of that type who are supposed to be endowed with divinity, 
But we to-day have had special cause to know of and to abhor both 
the ag 2 and the charms of at least one primitive African religion, 
for we have seen the horrors of the Mau Mau movement. 

Secondly, and at a higher level, there are the historic p 
religions. And here, too, certain people and things are regarded 
as endowed, in their own right, with divinity. Rosenkranz instances 
the Brahmins in Hinduism, who, it is claimed, are at one with 
divinity; as are also others, fakirs and the like, who by ascetic 

ractices have attained to a quasi-Brahminical state. They may not, 
—_—— points out, look any different from anyone else, except 
for certain superimposed trappings. But then, as Kierkegaard hints, 
neither do the Catholic clergy show in their appearance (except for 
pemepent trappings) that they possess the character (x,apaxrip) 
e m. 

Thirdly, Rosenkranz turns to the dualistic religions. Here the 
claim that ‘man is God’ takes a new turn. In the dualistic religions 
man is regarded as the contending ground of two powers. Man is 
ever the butt of both; ever in process of achieving unity with one 
or other of the contending powers. There is conflict, therefore, and 
this is something entirely op to what our two authors call the 
‘quietism’ of, for example, Buddhism and Hinduism; a quietism 
which expresses itself, inter alia, in their monastic and semi-monastic 
institutions. There is in the dualistic religions a constant friction 
between (as Rosenkranz puts it) the positive and the negative. This 
friction issues, he says, in either heroism or tragedy. What chiefly 
decides between the two, he points out, is conduct. According to 
how a man acts, he becomes tragic or heroic. And then death is 
the end. There is no future life whereby to assess conduct in the 
light of eternity, in the manner that Christianity does. 

Rosenkranz exemplifies his thesis by reference to both the Greeks 
and the Romans. Among the Greeks we may observe, Rosenkranz 
points out, how individuality begins to emerge. Greek religion is 
a religion of art, and in art the individual matters. Individuality 
means freedom (of this Kierkegaard is never tired of reminding us), 
and the more freedom is asserted, the more heroism and tragedy 
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assert themselves. This we see constantly in the Greek mythology, 
and never more so than in the case of ietaken which Rosenkranz 
adduces. But our authors remind us—and here is a thought well 
worth pondering—that tragedy and heroism each has an opposite 
against which it has to contend; a ‘negative’ opposed to its own 
‘positive’, to use Rosenkranz’s phraseology. A tragic hero, who by 
his conduct comes to be regarded as a god, has to contend with the 
atheist who says there are no gods. And tragedy itself has its opposite 
in comedy, which, in Kierkegaard’s pregnant phrase, ‘makes the 
contingent individual into an Absolute’. That phrase means, I think, 
that the individual is not so much a pure individual as a type. 
Rosenkranz and Kierkegaard both mention Aristophanes, who, they 
suggest, uses individuals as mere pegs on which to hang a universal 
wit. I am reminded, in a more general way, that Professor Trevelyan 
regards Shakespeare as the first playwright to use individuals as 
characters at all. Previously, Professor Trevelyan says, characters 
had been types rather than persons. One thinks, for example, of 
Everyman and of the medieval drama generally. Kierkegaard had 
made the same point a century before Professor Trevelyan, when 
treating of Don Juan. 

And as for the Romans, although their religion was designated 
by Hegel as Ernsthaftigkeit, earnestness or perhaps sternness, yet 
it could be in some respects absurd. We see Rosenkranz’s thesis 
that ‘man is God’ exemplified par excellence in the person of its 
divine Caesars; rather childishly, I think we should all agree. For 
as Rosenkranz says, ‘Caesar has nothing, like the Chinese Emperor, 
to give his will a fixed and determined right. Nor does he live like 
a Lama in a monastic quietism. He is not a hero like Rost in 
Parseeism; neither is he an artist who, like Phidias or Scopas, creates 
an ideal of the gods, and thereby reveals himself as for ever having 
religious power’. Only through a title, a name, is Caesar revealed as 
absolute power. His apotheosis, says Rosenkranz, is a caricature of 
the ieedvanherams which always appear as resulting from some 
situation, and are not ‘immediate’, i.e. existing in their own right. 


2. We turn now to Monotheism, which Rosenkranz describes as 
saying ‘God is God’. Monotheism is expressed chiefly in the two 
historic religions, Judaism and Islam, and also, according to Rosen- 
kranz, in Deism, though somewhat differently from the other two. 
Let us glance at what he says of each in turn. 

(a) ism, he points out, has its essence in Law, as unfolded 
in the Pentateuch. God is revealed as Lawgiver, Moses being indeed 
the mediator of God’s law, but of less importance than the law he 
gives. God is God, and His Absolute Law must be obeyed. But 
outside the actual Law, we get examples of the same absolute 


authority. In Job we see an individual torn loose from God, as it 
II 
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were, yet obliged in the end to acknowledge that God is God, and 
that Man cannot argue with Him or stand against Him. And in the 
Psalms the individual soul finds rest and peace in the thought that 
God is God, the Almighty, whom no one can ultimately gainsay. 

(6) Islam also emphasizes the absolute nature of the Deity. But, 
as Rosenkranz rightly says, it turns this into a kind of caricature, 
since God’s almighty power is quite arbitrary. Indeed Islam, he 
reminds us, develops into a kind of fatalism. Do not travellers into 
Muslim lands tell us to-day that all too often the Muslim is content 
to leave all to the will of Allah? And this is an attitude which cuts 
at the roots of effort and progress. 

(c) Deism is mentioned next. I would describe this as a philosoph 
which attempted to get rid of everything that could not 7 proved, 
and held that all that is valuable in religion can be arrived at by 
natural reason—except that it accepted the Newtonian position of 
God as a first cause. Rosenkranz rather cleverly points out how the 
a gets inverted. Monotheism starts with the premiss that God 
is God, and Man is Man; and says that the two are for ever separate. 
Deism, starting at the human end, asserts that Man is Man, and 
then brings in God as a kind of necessary accessory to enable man 
to attain his true goal. Deism therefore stands alone, isolated from 
Monotheism as Judaism or Islam conceive it, because of its human- 
istic starting point. Nevertheless it does, like the other two, exemplify 
the absoluteness of God. 






3. Christianity asserts, according to Rosenkranz’s classification, 
that God is Man. Normally Christians tend to say that God became 
Man. Can we in any sense agree with Rosenkranz in saying that 
God is Man? I think we can, and I will try to explain. 

(a) As regards Christ, Christians, following Holy Writ, designate 
the Man Jesus as also the Son, and the Word. The Word, we are 
told, ‘was in the beginning with God’. The Sonship of Christ also 
is declared in Holy Scripture to be an eternal Sonship. Hence 
Article II of the Anglican Formularies rightly declares that ‘the 
Son, which is the Word of the Father, is begotten from everlastin 
from the Father’. All this means that whatever Christ neal 
Himself to be at and in and through the Incarnation, that He 
essentially was and is from all eternity. True, Christ took upon 
Himself human flesh at the Incarnation, and that was something 
new to Him. But flesh must not be confused with manhood. It is 
only manhood’s outer garb, so to say. It is the vehicle through 
which manhood is known to us mortals. But the essence of manhood 
is surely spiritual, derived from God Himself. And Christ certainly 
did not ‘become’ Spirit at the Incarnation. He was and is Spirit from 
and to all eternity. When, therefore, we say He ‘became’ man, we can 
only mean that He clothed with flesh that which he was already. 
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(6) As regards man in general, the essence of manhood, we have 
asserted, is spiritual, albeit clothed with flesh. The spiritual is of 
God. The ‘divine spark’ which, so far as we know, the beasts do 
not possess, is man’s essential feature and his glory. It is of God; 
it is spiritual. That is not to say of men in general what can be 
said of Christ incarnate, that in them ‘God is man’. Clearly that is 
not so. We cannot even say God is in the ordinary man, in the same 
way as he is in Christ, in whom ‘dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily’. For there is a qualitative difference between 
Christ, who is ‘perfect God and perfect man’, and the rest of man- 
kind. But we can, by the grace of. God, say with St Paul that each of 
us is the temple of the Holy Ghost, and the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in us. Our unity with the Godhead is very close. We have our Lord’s 
promise that ‘the spirit dwelleth with you and shall be in you’. 
And this truth, like the Sonship of Christ, goes back, if not to all 
eternity, at least to the beginning of Creation. Recall that at the 
Creation God ‘made man in his own image’. 

Thus Rosenkranz’s assertion that ‘God is Man’ is for ever true 
of Christ. That God is in man, knit to him with an infinite closeness, 
is for ever true of man. Both truths are most fully revealed to us 
by Christianity, which also brings out their implications. Let us see 
how Rosenkranz works out his thought. 

Paganism, says Rosenkranz, was poetic, Monotheism prosaic. 
I think we must all agree that the mythology of Paganism has 
always something poetical about it, whereas Monotheism states the 
plain prosaic fact: ‘God is God’. And the Jews, as Kierkegaard 
reminds us in more than one place in his writings, emphasized this 
by tautologous predicates: ‘I am that I am’, for example. 

Christianity per contra does two things, says Rosenkranz. (1) It 
brings together the two factors severely held apart in Monotheism— 
God and Man; (2) It abrogates the immediate, ‘assertoric’ standpoint 
of Paganism, which claims that man can be divine. And it does 
both these things, he says, negatively. It denies that God and Man 
are for ever apart. It denies that man can ever, qud man, become 
divine. Monotheism holds its position quite categorically, and we 
know that Christianity accepts its categorical assertion, ‘the Lord 
our God is one God’. Yet Monotheism’s position, categorical as it 
is, is in a sense, as Rosenkranz sees it, a ‘hypothetical’ one. It starts 
from the hypothesis of God, and this is always a noble and satisfying 
starting point. Indeed God Himself may be said to have urged it 
upon man. But compare Christianity, whose standpoint Rosenkranz 
calls ‘apodeictic’. By this he means that it does not rely on an 
abstract hypothesis, but points to Jesus Christ and says (if I may 

uote St John), ‘He that hath seen Him, hath seen the Father’. 
hristianity, says Rosenkranz, ‘holds together the disjunction be- 
tween God and Man in a concrete unity’, that is, in len Christ; 
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the unity being perfectly seen in Him. But He (to quote St John again) 
in turn mediates something of it, in due measure, to those who ‘abide 
in Him’, as a branch to the Vine. And I think I may appropriately 
add here, though Rosenkranz does not mention it, <n cause 
this disjunction is resolved in Jesus Christ, we can be sure that 
no need, no temptation, no suffering or desolation of human nature 
is unknown to God. ‘For in that Christ suffered, being tempted, he 
is able to succour them that are tempted.’ 

When Rosenkranz goes on, therefore, to say, ‘Because God is 
man, therefore He becomes man’, we can see the truth in so startling 
a statement which, rightly understood, is not opposed to orthodoxy. 
What Christ was already He ‘became’ for us men and for our 
salvation, by taking upon Him our flesh. Now He is united with 
man both in body and in spirit, though the more essential thing 
is spirit. 

ere, as Rosenkranz rightly emphasizes, is no accidental in- 
carnation, like the incarnations in, for example, pantheistic Hinduism, 
which, both in their form and in their expression, bear the stamp 
of being purely fortuitous. Neither is it a Renin, in the human 
and logical sense of that word; as though God needed to ‘become’ 
man in order fully to become Himself. The Incarnation is an act 
of God wherein He reveals Himself in His fulness. Man was alread 
endowed with the highest of all gifts, the image of God Himself, 
ie. His Spirit. Now we know that this is mediated to us through 
Jesus Christ. 

What a difference this makes to our whole conception of life! 
cries Rosenkranz. It ennobles us, gives us an uplift and an aim, 
points us to a goal which is beyond time and space, takes awa 
the sting of death, and meantime offers us the help of ‘Immanuel, 
God with us’. All this, he points out, was but partially and dimly 
(if at all) glimpsed by monotheism, and was all but unknown to 
paganism. On the one hand ‘the tragedy of the Greek art-religion’, 
says Rosenkranz, who glows to the thought of the richness of 
Christianity, ‘was the pain of death’. The Greek religion, he declares, 
never understood death; it had no serenity which was strong enough 
to overcome its sting (as in Egypt). Its serenity was disturbed - 
the ne a of it. And on the ~ = hand ‘the melancholy element 
in monotheism’ was the weight of ordinances, which man recognized 
as the sacred will of God, but not as his own will. Even Deism, with 
its autonomy of Reason and its proud autocracy which declared that 
Reason was sufficient, ‘is only a second-hand affair’. It had to depend 
on a first Cause. But in Christ both pain of death and weight of 
ordinances are lifted, and we are given eternal life, mediated to those 
who are at one with Him. Rosenkranz here rightly, and glowingly, 
points to the Holy Communion as the culminative means of thet 
union. In that Sacrament we appropriate Christ’s life by drinking His 
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blood (‘for the blood is the life’); and we receive sustenance whereby 
that divine life is fed and nourished in us through eating the Bread of 
Life. No longer do we live, but Christ in us; and death is swallowed 
up in victory. 


Thus Rosenkranz points us to the essential difference between 
Christianity and both paganism and monotheism. For the Christian 
missionary and pastor, his thoughts are, I suggest, stimulating be- 
cause original. Paganism consists in making men and things into 

ods. It deifies them and worships them. This is its essential idolatry. 
in primitive and polytheistic religions, we see this in the most crass 
forms. But is the humanism of modern times, its worship of ‘isms’, 
its greed of gold, its oft-times grasping, selfish policy, any different? 

Monotheism, insofar as it is pure, is not abrogated by, but 
caught up into, Christianity. Modern men often want to waive the 
absolute claims of God, and throw over the ancient and well tried 
morality of Judaism. It is ever the task of Christianity to assert 
that ‘God is God’, absolute and sovereign, whose decrees cannot 
be disobeyed. Christ comes not to destroy the Law, but to fulfil it. 

And ever and anon Christianity with its ‘apodeictic’ standpoint 

ints to Jesus Christ, the God-Man, in whom we see God revealed 
in fleshly form; the same God as He always was and always will be, 
yet becoming incarnate so that we may know Him the better, be 
united with Him the better in spirit (spirit being the essence of our 
manhood which we derived from God), and be reconciled to Him 
the better through the sacrifice of His Cross. And where else is this 
sacrifice more vividly made real to us than in the Holy Communion? 

For me, at any rate, the way Rosenkranz has put the case for 
the old, unchangeable Gospel, vis d vis the other religions, is as 
illuminating as it is stimulating. 


T. H. Croxati 








A NEW VENTURE OF FAITH 


COMMUNICATING THE GOSPEL TO MUSLIMS 
By FRED FIELD GOODSELL, D.D. 


oy problem of communication must be solved by every 

successful missionary. It is vain to beat the air or pile up 
volumes with words to which few listen or which few will read and 
still fewer persons understand. The answer to the problem is 
mainly in the realm of art, not of science or learning. Changed and 
changing conditions in every area of thought and life on every 
continent and island in our fast moving world demand new ventures 
in the art of communicating the truth as it is in Jesus. 

Professor Kenneth Cragg, of Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
U.S.A., in his remarkable article ‘Persons, Situations, Books’ in the 
Muslim World, July, 1953, refers in passing to one of the most 
successful recent ventures of faith in the realm of writing for 
Muslims so that they may read and understand. The Woodbrooke 
series of tracts on religion and morals, says Professor Cragg, 
has dealt ‘with the great “whys” and “whithers” of human 
existence .. . without being too much concerned with refutation or 
comparison’. Their method has constituted a new venture in the 
art of the communication by the printed page of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. 

The author of these tracts is Professor Lootfy Levonian. He 
began his teaching ministry as a Protestant Christian in the city of 
Aintab (now Gaziantep), Turkey, in Central Turkey College. He 
had perfected his knowledge of the Turkish language to the degree 
that he was chosen to head the Department of Turkish Language 
and Literature in that college. He was at the same time and has 
continued to be an earnest and diligent student of Islam and of 
Muslim life and thought as well as of the Bible, and of the nature 
and function of a Christian community, or koinonia. In his own 
religious life he has travelled a remarkable pilgrim’s road. He became 
a Protestant Christian by conviction. He knows at first hand the 
power of the Christian Faith. He has faced tyrannical persecutors 
who were plotting to take his life, as well as cynical critics who held 
up to ridicule his convictions and principles. His Christian faith is 
staunch, deeply rooted, authentic. 

The Woodbrooke Tracts consist of thirty brochures dealing with 
religious and ethical topics written especially for Muslims. Originally 


they were written in Turkish for Turkish Muslims. At the request 
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of the Near East Christian Council they were translated into English 
to serve as basic texts for translation and use among other Muslim 
peoples. ‘They have been translated, published and distributed by 
missionary agencies in the following language areas: Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, Chinese, Bulgarian, Armenian and to a lesser extent 
in Gujarati and Marathi. Approximately 500,000 copies have been 
printed. In some areas several printings have been made. Recent 
reports from various areas indicate that during the last five years 
110,000 copies have been printed. 


The list of topics treated, each in one brochure of approximately 


4000 words, is impressive: 


1 What is Religion? 

2 What is the Source of Power 
in Religion? 

3 Where is Authority in Re- 
ligion? 

4 What is Faith in God? 

5 What is Sin? 

6 Character and Self-Control 

Z Religion and Morality 

The Origin of Religion 

g Religion and Reason 

10 Religion and Science 

11 Who is God? 

12 Religion and Prayer 

13 Religion and Social Questions 

14 Religion and Peace 

15 What is the Purpose of Life? 


16 What is Freedom? 

17 Why Religion? 

18 What is the Test of Religion? 

19 What is Truth? 

20 What is Miracle? 

21 What is Revelation? 

22 What is the Chief Good? 

23 What is Providence? 

24 What is the Meaning of 
History? 

25 What is Man? 

26 Jesus and Men 

27 The Problem of Evil 

28 The Meaning of Suffering 

29 What is Justice? 

30 Why Believe in Personal 
Immortality? 





I have before me as I write a volume printed at the American 
Press, Beirut, containing the first fourteen of these brochures in 
English. So far as I know, the remaining brochures have not been 
assembled in a single volume. I have before me also a volume in 
Turkish (the new alphabet being used) printed by the Selamet Press, 
Istanbul, in which eleven brochures are announced as ‘Asri Din 
Fikirleri Birinci Seri-—‘Modern Religious Ideas, First Series’. These 
eleven brochures are numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 13, 15, 17, 30 
in the list set out above. There is also announced a second series 
in Turkish, in which are listed numbers 9, 7, 11, 12, 14, 8 of the 
above list, in that order. From my knowledge of the Turkish 
language, I can certify that these brochures in their Turkish form 
are written in a direct, simple, attractive style. The author is as 
careful to avoid obscure classical literary phrases as he is to be true 
to the essentials of Christian Faith in language which the average 
person can understand. 
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In his preface to the first series the author appeals in this fashion 
to his readers: 

All men want to live a blessed life, therefore they try to better their 
social and economic conditions. To-day individuals and nations are con- 
fronted with very serious problems in this respect. These problems, which 
appear to be social and economic, are at bottom moral and spiritual, and 

eir right solution is possible only on a moral and spiritual basis. Con- 
sequently men, in order to find true blessedness in their personal life and 
social relationships, have to consider carefully these basic moral and spiritual 
principles. It is religion that shows us those basic principles; therefore, for 
true blessedness we must understand religion rightly. Our humble purpose 
in these studies is to examine impartially these principles and indicate the 
true path of Peace and Reconciliation within the soul of man and in his 
relationships with others. 


GENESIS AND METHOD 


The genesis and method of these brochures can best be told in 
Professor Levonian’s own words. At my request he has written 
the following paragraphs: 


‘In 1921 I came from England to Istanbul to serve on the staff 
of the newly re-organized American Board School of Religion for 
the training of Christian workers in the Near East. As I was interested 
in Turkish literature, I went occasionally to visit the Street of the 
Sublime Porte in old Istanbul, the Paternoster Row of Islam, to 
observe the trend of modern Turkish literature. I was amazed at 
the great changes that had taken place. Formerly it was hardly 
— le to walk along this street without attracting the eyes of the 

urkish secret police, or to see a book or a magazine which had 
escaped the red pencil of the Hamidian censor. Now one could see 
books and magazines which dealt with social, ethical and religious 
problems with a great deal of freedom. In a fortnightly Turkish 
ine, I came across articles criticizing not only the reigning 
Caliph Sultan, but the Prophet of Islam also. In one article that 
I found, the writer referred to the event of the Bani Quraizah, a 
tribe near the city of Medina, which the Prophet had ordered to 
be invaded, the heads of all males to be cut off, all women to be 
captured as slaves, and a beautiful damsel by the name of Raihana 
to be kept for himself. The writer, after quoting this from Arab 
historians, had asked, “What sort of a prophet is this we are 
honouring as the Messenger of Allah?” 

‘This atmosphere of change was amazing. I thought of getting 
into this current of new ideas by writing and publishing some tracts 
relating to the problems being discussed in the Muslim press. I 
wrote a tract of sixteen pages in Turkish, on the topic What is 
Religion?, in which I discussed the ceremonial, the mystical and the 
dogmatic types of religion, and presented a summary of Jesus’s 
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teaching on the subject. I was very careful in the use of language, 
but in order to make sure, I submitted my manuscript to an educated 
Turkish gentleman, asking him to comment both on the ideas and 
on the language. After a final revision, one thousand copies were 
printed and mailed to about one hundred men: university professors, 
newspaper editors, physicians, lawyers, etc. The response was re- 
markable. Some persons were om om interested that they came 
to discuss the subject with me. A missionary friend and I made 
appointments to visit others in their studies or offices. I remember 
our visit to the well-known editor of the daily Sabah. He expressed 
himself most favourably about the tract. He was an open-minded 
man. The chief medical officer of the municipality, an educated man 
and a very devout Muslim, called on me. He said that he had read 
the tract and would agree with me in all that I had said about 
religion, but that he had one objection. I had spoken of Jesus as the 
ideal religious teacher, but had not mentioned Islam’s Prophet, the 
Messenger of Allah. Then I asked him this question: ‘Tell me 
honestly, would you go all the way in your life with your Prophet 
and follow him in all aspects of life?” He replied that he could not 
say “Yes” and I went on: “I would go with my Prophet all the way 
and follow him in all aspects of life. In fact, my only regret is that 
I have not followed him perfectly”. That is an example of many 
talks and interviews with people on this question of religion. 
‘Encouraged with the reception given to this first tract, I wrote 
a second, What is the Source of Power in Religion? In other 
words, what makes a religious teacher powerful? In this tract I 
discussed the qualifications of personality, like truthfulness, goodness 
and love, as against supernatural traits, such as the performing of 
miracles. I tried to show that in religion, power is in loving the 
loveless, and I illustrated this from the life of Jesus. This tract also 
met with a good reception. The third was on the subject of authority 
in religion. I tried to show that the authority of a prophet lay in 
his — rather than in extraordinary signs. Other numbers 
in the series followed at intervals. 
‘In 1927 I went to Woodbrooke College, England, to lecture as 
a Fellow for the year. Something happened there which gave new 
impetus to my literary activity. One day Mr Edward Cadbury, of 
the well-known Cadbury Chocolate firm, a wealthy layman deeply 
interested in Christian service, came to my room. He told me that 
he had heard about my concern for producing Christian literature 
for Muslims and that he would like to co-operate with me by sub- 
sidizing the publication of these and other tracts through missionary 
encies. This was a surprise to me, as I had never spoken to him 
ut this matter, though we knew each other fairly well. Then and 
there began a lifelong friendship between us, in fact, even longer 
than that, because he not only subsidized these publications while 
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living, but also made provision for their publication after his death. 
We talked together for a few minutes, formed ourselves into a 
committee and made plans for the future. He wished to call the 
series “Woodbrooke Tracts”, as they represented the spirit of 
Woodbrooke College, Selly Oak. Furthermore, he was particularly 
keen on publishing in several languages, beginning with Arabic and 
Persian. It is noteworthy that many missionary agencies of different 
denominations have co-operated heartily, and that no government 
has opposed the circulation of these tracts. 

“The American Board School of Religion was moved from 
Istanbul to Athens in 1925, and in 1932 was united with the Presby- 
terian School for Religious Workers at Beirut, Lebanon. In con- 
nexion with my teaching continuously in this school, now called 
the Near East School of Theology, I have had ample time for this 
lite venture in the art of communicating Christian truth. 

“What policies and principles, it may be asked, have been observed 
in the preparation of these tracts? 

‘1. There will be no direct attack on or criticism of the Muslim 
faith. We have no right in evangelism to condemn other people’s 
faith. No can come out of such an unfriendly attitude. It will 
immediately prejudice the reader’s mind against our message, 
especially in the case of Muslim readers. There is no sense in making 
more bitter a situation which has already been bitter for many 
centuries. Therefore there is not a single reference in these tracts 
to Islam or its Prophet. It is presumably this principle that has 
made it possible to circulate } se tracts without opposition in 
Muslim lands. 

‘2. The tracts are definitely and positively Christian. Moreover, 
they are not philosophical or ethical treatises. They present plainly 
the Person and teaching of Jesus Christ. Some friends have sug- 
gested that I should write under a pseudonym instead of under my 
Christian name. I refused because I wanted the reader to know that 
I am a Christian and that my purpose is to present Christ Jesus to 

_ them. In every one of these tracts the emphasis has been on Jesus 
and His teaching. 

‘3. In order to pursue this policy I have used a special technique. 
Each tract has two parts: first, the problem is explained to the reader 
in all its major aspects; and second, there is given the answer of 
Jesus to the question as seen in the Gospels. In other words, let 

the reader first understand the problem, then let him understand 
the way in which Jesus has dealt with it. First arouse interest and 
questions in the reader’s mind, then present to him the solution 
given by Jesus. This method has won many readers. One reads 
with an alert mind. 

‘4. Now comes the most difficult part, namely, how to choose 
the problems to be treated. Or, let us say, what are the points which 
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differentiate Christianity from Islam? This question may seem very 
simple to many a Christian. “Why,” they say, “we already know 
the difference between Christianity and Islam.” Then reference is 
made to the divinity of Jesus Christ as over against Muhammad 
and to the revelation in the Bible as over against the Qu’ran. These 
problems have been discussed in almost ail the apologetic treatises 
of the past centuries. In these tracts I have tried, in choosing the 
topics, to go deeper and to write with the mental traits and beliefs 
of Muslims which prevent them from understanding the Christian 
Faith always in mind. What a Muslim needs, first of all, is to correct 
his vision, to change his perspective. That was the method used 
by Jesus in His dealings with the Scribes and Pharisees. Instead of 
attacking their faith directly, He tried to liberate their minds from 
their legalistic perspective. Then they began to see the truth and to 
change their beliefs. I believe that the main point which differentiates 
Christianity from Islam is the nature of personal religion. Islam 
views religion from the legalistic point of view, Christianity from 
the point of view of personality. Religion is relationship between 
God and man, and the quality of that relationship is largely deter- 
mined by one’s conception of personality. It is on that problem that 
Islam differs essentially from Christianity. All the rest is of secondary 
importance. 

‘5. This method is somewhat elusive and may to some seem 
superficial. But it is never so, really. The wise physician in treating 
an illness tries to find the cause rather than to treat its outward 
eqs gs This often seems unsatisfactory to a patient, yet it is 
the only right method of cure. So it is in religion: we must find 
the cause of a man’s disbelief and treat him accordingly. Diagnosis 
must precede treatment. 

‘6. But how diagnose the Islamic faith? In order to do this my 
missionary friend and I felt right from the beginning of the under- 
taking the need for an Islamic ‘‘workshop’’. To that end we organized 
a small library of carefully selected books on the faith of Islam in 
English and Arabic. Then we added a good collection of old Turkish 
books written by Turkish authors. We also needed and secured 
current Muslim literature, books and magazines. We studied this 
material carefully, made selections of important articles on religious, 
moral and social problems. We translated these into English. The 
result of these studies has been incorporated in two volumes of 
Selections from the Turkish Press, printed in Vienna and Beirut, and 
in two other books, Muslim Mentality and Islam and Christianity, 
printed in London. Having done this we selected our topics. We 
did not choose what was in our own minds, but what was in the 
minds of Muslims. ‘“To pus to the condition of men” is a sound 
principle in all educational and religious enterprises. . 

‘7. This principle has been well represented in the Tracts. For 
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example, take the tract What is Freedom? This topic may seem 
irrelevant to Christian evangelism. But it is not so, because false 
conceptions of freedom arise from false conceptions of personality. 
Christianity calls one to the freedom of the Spirit. This can be 
understood only if a person knows spiritual realities. The story of 
Nicodemus shows this. Or, take the tract The Purpose of ‘Life 
Only as we know man as a spiritual being can we think of the 
spiritual purpose of life. 

‘8. Each tract has been the result of much thought and prayer; 
first in the selection of the topic, and then in its presentation. 
Each one has taken the major part of the summer months of vacation. 
In thirty years I have produced only thirty tracts, one a year. That 
implies that it has not been easy. Some tracts have been revised 
many times before publication. 

‘One more tract which might form the capstone of all has been 
in my mind: How Shall We Think of Fesus Christ? I have not yet 
dared to undertake it. The purpose of this tract will not be to give 
a theological definition of the Person of Christ, but to give a new 
perspective to the Muslim as he looks at Jesus.’ 


So much for Professor Levonian’s own description of the tracts. 
It would be an interesting study for some careful theologian to 
discover and appraise the theology implicit in this remarkable series. 
I can vouch be the fact that the tracts are written by a scholar 
whom I would describe as liberal, evangelical and devout. One must 
not be surprised at the omission of many topics and the lack of 
reference to many facts of Christian history. The author is writing 
primarily for Muslims, and presumably for Muslims who have 
nothing but the current, conventional, mistaken Muslim ideas of 
Christ and of Christianity. He would probably write quite differently 
for any Muslims who had made a serious, sincere study of the Bible 
and of Christian history. He shows little interest in the Christian 
Church as such, but the community of believers, the koinonia, is 
very precious in his sight. He seeks to avoid dogma. He emphasizes 
personal Christian experience and the psychological approach. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Professor Levonian has conducted an extensive correspondence 
with missionary and other Christian friends in various countries 
ding the translation and publication of these brochures. 
Naturally it has taken some time for them to be appraised, tested, 
translated and published. They have proved useful in some instances 
among non-Muslims. I note, for instance, from the December 
Ist, 1952, report of the Hongkong Council on Christian Literature 
or Overseas Chinese that 89 items of literature have been published 
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from June to December 1952. Most of these items have been 
printed in an edition of less than pose copies. Five items have run 
to 5000 copies. Three items only have exceeded 5000. These three 
items are as follows: Pictorial Lsfe of Jesus, 50,000; Woodbrooke 
Tracts, 22,000; Pictorial Life of Paul, 20,000. Word comes from 
other areas in appreciative recognition. Letters written from 
Shanghai, Lahore, Allahabad, Teheran, Beirut, Istanbul indicate 
a steady and indeed increasing demand for the Tracts, which 
missionaries and other Christian workers find of real value in their 
approach to the Muslim. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Levonian, now retired and living 
in Los Angeles, California, will continue his labour of skill and love and 
will plan to make available a third series. The issues which face the 
Christian missionary and his associates are multiplying as conditions 
of Christian service change. 


FRED FIELD GOODSELL 








NYAKYUSA PAGAN RELIGION 
By R. M. B. CONNOR 


fhe Meg are a populous and vigorous tribe, living in the 
Southern Highlands of Tanganyika, who are being evangelized 
by the Moravians, the Lutherans and the Roman Catholics. The 
following account of their pagan religion is based on the testimony 
of one Christian teacher and one pagan village headman from the 
Rungwe District, and is thus neither comprehensive nor complete. 


Tue Nyakyusa Ipga or Gop AND THE SPIRITS 


Nyakyusa pagan religion can be classed as ancestor-worship; that 
is, the spirits who ay mattered were the spirits of the dead 
ancestors. Each man, the Wanyakyusa believe, a spirit which 
lives on after the death of his body. This spirit is like air, but if, 
after a man has died, it is seen, it looks like him. These spirits of the 
ancestors have to be carefully respected, for if a man fails to bury 
his father with due ceremony, or fails to give the spirit an offering 
of native beer from time to time, that spirit is liable to bring mis- 
fortune to him and his family; while if the spirit is that of a departed 
chief, it can bring misfortune on a whole village or district, for 
the district or village is regarded as the family of the chief. 

The Wanyakyusa are a little vague in their ideas as to where 
these spirits go. For instance, a certain spirit may be associated with 
a certain banana tree, and a pot of beer must always be put under 
that plant for the spirit. But when a person dies, his spirit is said to 
go ‘somewhere’ (in Kinyakyusa—‘Busyuka’) which is a pleasant 
place where he can keep poultry, cattle and many wives. 

Behind and above these spirits stands the Great Spirit—God. 
He is called Kyala and is said to ‘cover’ everything. He is good, and 
helps people if they make Him offerings—of which beer is the most 
important. He can be praised with these words—‘Kyala Mwatonoka 
Kajunjumere’, which means ‘God who leaps and becomes fat.’ His 
leaping is a sign that He can be everywhere at once, and His fatness 
is a sign of His greatness. This, then, is the vivid African way of 
saying ‘Almighty and Omnipresent God’. But although God is 
remembered occasionally, He does not seem to affect people’s every- 
day lives as much as the spirits of the dead. But He Zon control 
the evil spirits, sending them among men or calling them off at will. 

In evil spirits we have a very simple explanation of all mis- 
fortunes. Anything calamitous that happens, like a famine, a plague 
or an accident, is the work of some evil spirit which is believed to be 


at work because some spirit of an ancestor is offended. ‘The ancestor 
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spirit goes in a huff to God and claims the help of evil spirits in 
punishing erring mortals; and mortals can check a famine or stay a 
plague only by making a sacrifice to their ancestors in the hope 
that they will go to God and beg Him to remove these evil spirits. 


RITUAL PLACATES THE SPIRITS 


Now, the way to avoid misfortune is to be scrupulous in certain 
religious observances, such as putting out offerings of beer for one’s 
ancestors every now and again. But if some really grave misfortune 
occurs, a complicated ritual has to be undertaken. If, for example, 
there is a plague affecting a whole village, it- is necessary first to 
diagnose the cause of the trouble. In many African tribes this is the 
work of the medicine man, but among the Wanyakyusa it is the work 
of a diviner (Unkulguluka). (1 was unable to find out if this was a 
professional medicine man or just someone who was temporarily 
given the gift of divination, nor could I discover how he diagnosed 
the cause of the trouble.) ‘The diviner, it seemed, might say that the 
plague had been brought to the village because the spirit of a certain 
chief had been offended. The diviner would then consult the local 
chief and his councillors, and they decide that a sacrifice should be 
made to the offended spirit at the local shrine. ‘This shrine is called 
an Isyeto and is the place where former chiefs have been buried. It is 
always situated where there are trees, but it may also be near some 
significant feature like a waterfall. 

This sacrifice at the Jsyeto may include many things, but it 
must include native beer, and usually a whole ox. The ox is killed 
in the village at night, the blood drained off into a cooking pot in 
which are also put the stomach and the liver, which have been cut 
up into small pieces. While the veal is cooked and eaten by the rest 
of the village (including the women and children), the stomach, 
liver and blood are cooked and taken to the shrine to be eaten by the 
chief, his councillors and selected worshippers. The ox is killed by 
the priest, whose office is hereditary, and the prerogative of only one 
family in the village, and who has the title of Lifumo. 

At the shrine (Jsyeto) an interesting ceremony takes place. First 
the shrine is prepared by clearing away all the grass and bushes from 
the sacred place, until a bare area of soil is left among the trees. 
Then the beer and meat are placed in their respective pots at the foot 
of a holy tree, or on the _ of the offended spirit. Then all the 
worshippers kneel down, facing the sacrifice, and at their head is a 
chosen boy, of 11 or 12 years of age, who acts as the mouthpiece of 
the group, and who repeats after them the words spoken by the elders. 
The words are a prayer: first of all confession, in which the worship- 
pers recount all the wrong things they have done—in particular the 
way in which they have offended the spirit—{this is called Kuilata); 
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then they say that they admit this is sin (Kuwitika); and often, as a 
sign of their repentance, they blow water and ‘medicine’ out of their 
mouths (Kuputa—the word which Christians now use for ‘to pray’). 
After repentance comes the prayer of intercession, in which they ask 
for the plague to be removed, and then they eat up the meat, but 
leave the beer, and go home. 

A pagan village headman, remarking on sacrifices at the shrine, 
made the following interesting remark: ‘If you make your sacrifice 
properly you can sit back and say, ““Now what I have asked for will 
come to pass”; but if you do not really believe that the sacrifice will 
work, or if you have made the sacrifice in a stingy spirit or have 
scamped some part of it, then you can be sure that God will not hear 
your prayer.’ These words on faith and the true spirit of sacrifice 
show a deep spiritual insight. They were uttered by a pagan. 


BurIAL PLACES 


Dead bodies are put into one of two places, either an Jsyeto or 
an Itago. As we have seen, an Jsyeto is a shrine where chiefs are 
buried. In his grave must be put one live hen, one cooking pot, all 
his personal property except money and, if he has been a very 
important man, a live ox or cow may be buried with him. Then grains 
of food are scattered over the top of the filled-in grave. 

But usually dead bodies are cast into the Jtago, and not buried. 
There is an Jtago for each village, and it is an isolated place, usually 
hidden by some rocks. When a corpse is cast into the Jtago it must 
be dressed very well, so that at the resurrection of the dead (which 
will take place at some unspecified future date), he will have what 
he needs. When he is thrown into the Jtago a live hen is sometimes 
put into his hand and is held there by rigor mortis. When the rigor 
relaxes the hen escapes and may feed on the corpse. This hen is 
then the property of the dead and is very sacred and must not even 
be touched by living people. The dead in the Jtago who are awaiting 
the resurrection may be prayed to for help. The Jtago tends thus to 
become a focus of worship, but it is never a place of sacrifice, like 
the Isyeto, and only beer can be offered to the spirits there. 

With the Wanyakyusa there is some real 9 sheen to work 
on. They understand what is meant by confession and repentance, 
and they have words in their language Le these acts. Some even have 
the spiritual insight to understand the meaning of faith and the 
meaning of sacrifice; while even the resurrection of the dead is a 
familiar conception to them. One is tempted to believe that the 
message of salvation in Jesus Christ is falling on much more fruitful 
ground in Unyakyusa than in the West, where materialism prevents 
our understanding ideas which are commonplace to a pagan African. 
R. M. B. Connor 
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POLYGYNY AMONG THE BANTU OF 
FRENCH CAMEROUN 


By NORMAN A. HORNER 


we the beginning of the missionary advance in Bantu Africa 

the proper relationship to the Christian Church of people in 

lural marriages has been a question. No really satisfactory answer 
on ever been found. Missions have emphasized the Christian ideal 
of monogamy. They have been almost unanimous in denying full 
church membership to men with a plurality of wives. In general, 
they have also put restrictions on the communicant membership of 
the wives, but the wives, who in many instances are mere victims 
of a system which they can do little to change, have seldom been 
considered as culpable as the husbands. 

The thinking of the West Africa Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., has run a — typical course in this matter. In 
the beginning it was presumed that women entered polygynous 
marriage before they knew anything about Christianity. A more or 
less arbitrary date was therefore set before which a woman could 
have been married in polygyny and still be eligible for church 
membership. It became necessary to go through the ridiculous 
procedure of we that such women were married before the 
great sickness’ (the ’flu epidemic of 1917) in order to admit them to 
baptism. There was, therefore, the arbitrary situation of admitting a 
woman who had been married in 1916 and of refusing another who 
had been married in 1918. 

Both missionaries and Africans saw the injustice of such an 
arrangement, and so the Presbyteries adopted a categoric rule in 
1940 that no more women in any polygynous marriage could be 
admitted to church membership. An exception was made for those 
who had already been accepted in the catechumen classes, since 
they had been given the hope of attaining full communicant member- 
ship, and it seemed wrong to deny it again. So for a period of several 
ears the unpleasant experience prevailed of accepting one woman 
canes she had been fortunate enough to become a catechumen in 
time, and of refusing another simply because she had been slower to 
make a profession of faith. At the present time there are no more 
polygynists in the catechumenate and the rule against their baptism 
to full church membership can therefore be followed consistently. 

Christian missions must consider polygyny in the light of its 
social implications, not merely as a religious issue. Moreover, the 
proper Christian attitude toward it cannot be easily or summarily 
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decided on the basis of European or American predilections. It is 
the purpose of this paper to suggest some of the underlying reasons 
for the practice, and to point out social results, both good and ill, 
which must be the concern of missionaries. 

Among the Bantu in the southern part of French Cameroun, a 
plurality of wives has always been associated with prestige. One of 
the earliest Presbyterian missionaries took notice of the fact when he 
wrote in his diary: 

The Bulu idea of a man, a real man, is that he must marry many wives, 
Osom, of course, said that he would marry but one. Some of his people said 
that by becoming a Christian he had lost his manhood. He was not a real 
man and was not deserving of a wife at all, so they planned to take away the 
one wife he had.* 

That statement may lead to an erroneous aapreenne if it be 
presumed therefrom that no one can be respected if he has only one 
wife. As a matter of fact, the majority of the population has never 
been polygynous, for reasons of poverty and of the balanced popula- 
tion ratio of men to women. Wilbois recorded in 1931 (Le Cameroun) 
that in the subdivision of Akonolinga, monogamists formed at least 
two-thirds of the households. The American Presbyterian mission, in 
a study of polygyny conducted among hospital patients, reported in 
1947 that an average of only 22 per cent were polygynous. This 
figure is conditioned by the fact that 50 per cent or more of the 
patients were professing Christians, but it is nevertheless evidence 
that by no means everybody in Cameroun is in a polygynous 
marriage. 

Changes in the economic conditions of the country in recent 
years have effected a gradual decline in plural marriage. French 
ee reports show a decided falling off from year to year, 

eligious teaching is no doubt a factor in this trend, but it is not the 
only one. 

Polygyny is not made necessary by the ratio of the number of 
men to the number of women. There are places in the world where 
there is a marked scarcity of males in the population, but Cameroun 
is not one of them. Bertaut, a government administrator, found in 
1936 that the ratio in the subdivision of Ebolowa was 105 women to 
100 men, and that almost the same ratio obtained in the subdivisions 
of Edea and Sangmelima.? Wilbois had earlier estimated (in 1931) 
that in the whole of Cameroun there were 672,161 males between 
fourteen and fifty-nine years of age and 751,862 females in the same 
age groups.* These figures indicate that there are from 5 per cent to 
12 per cent more women than men of marriageable age, no more 
Fe 2 He W. McCleary, The Beloved, p. 163 (Fairfield, lowa, 1909, published by 

“Maurice Bertaut, Le Droit Coutumier des Boulous (Paris: Editions Domat- 


ontchrestien, 1935, p. 185). : 
3 J. Wilbois, Le Cameroun (Paris: Payot, 1934, p. 58). 
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serious a discrepancy than in other areas of the world where mono- 
gamy is the universal practice. 
lural marriage is not necessarily the result of sensual cravings. 
Their weight as a factor, where they are a factor at all, has been 
atly aw In the first place, there are opportunities in non- 
Christian rican society to satisfy such cravings in extra-marital 
relationships. In the second place, there are polygynists who are 
apparently undersexed, and there are men who continue to marry 
wives long after there are any sensual reasons for it. Moreover, in the 
forest country of southern Cameroun there are not the exigencies of 
a pastoral or wandering life which have prompted men in some 
societies to keep wives in various localities. 


Some SoctaAL EXPLANATIONS FOR POLYGYNY 


It provides for the necessarily long nursing period. Among people 
who do not have milk-producing domesticated animals, a long time 
elapses between the birth of a child and its being weaned. Frequently 
this period extends well into the third year of the child’s life. Since 
among some of the people in Cameroun there is no sexual intercourse 
during that long period, there are men who find it convenient to 
take a second, third or even fourth wife. 

It provides a natural and easy way to care for the children of sick 
or deceased mothers. There is no counterpart to the orphans’ home 
among these people. Nor is there any idea that the children belong 
rightly to the mother’s family. They belong to the father’s clan and 
must in no circumstances be taken permanently from his oversight. 
Thus, when one of the wives with little children falls sick or dies, one 
of the other wives must take care of her children, even to the point 
of nursing them if that is necessary and possible. 

It eases the work burden of each wife. The idea of hiring labour for 
the food or produce gardens is not generally understood or practised 
by these people. Where a man has large land-holdings, he marries 
women out of economic pressure to work the land. To say that this 
in turn can lead to greater wealth, more land and then more wives 
would be to state only what is obvious. Missionaries have frequently 
noted that the first wife sometimes encourages her husband to marry 
other women, suppressing whatever jealousy may be involved, in 
order to get help for the pressure of the work she is obliged to 
perform. 

It makes marriage possible for almost all women. 'The institution of 
‘spinster’ is simply no problem among a polygynous people. It is 
expected that every woman with even fairly normal health and 
mentality will be married, and at a comparatively young age. Although 
polygyny may lead to delayed marriage or temporary celibacy among 
young men and poor men, its effect on women is quite the opposite. 
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It increases the expectation of male heirs in accordance with the need 
of the extended family. Bound up with Bantu religion and the social 
pattern of the extended family is the great desire to beget male 
children. Only males will remain in the village to increase the 
wealth and power of the clan. A wife who is childless is held in 
contempt, and one whose children are all females has still not 
provided the family with the necessary heirs to the family name and 

ions. It frequently happens that the first wife is either sterile 
or gives birth to female children only, in which case a man bound up 
in the old aren sper pattern turns to polygyny, which seems to 
him the best ible solution. 

It makes for inter-clan alliances and loyalties. Since marriage in 
southern Cameroun is exo ous, women have always been selected 
from outside the clan, and marriage with such women afforded the 
easiest and quickest way in which to build up the solidarity of 
friendships and alliances necessary to the protection of the clan. 
This was more necessary before the coming of European colonial 
governments and their restraints upon tribal warfare, but it is still 
desirable. 





Some Evits DERIVING FROM POLYGYNY 


Many authors in recent years have gone to considerable lengths 
to point out the beneficial social checks and balances which are 
accomplished by polygyny. On the other side of the picture are 
certainly some social evils which corroborate the almost universal 
Christian missionary objection to plural marriage. 

The number of children per wife varies in inverse ratio to the 
number of wives per man. This tends to limit population increase in an 
area where under-population is a serious problem. Presbyterian 
mission doctors in 1945 reported a study of 1968 women. The women 
in polygynous marriages had an average of 1-8 children, whereas 
those in monogamous marriages had 3-3 children. The same study 
showed 49 per cent of 240 polygynous women with no children, 
whereas only 10 per cent of 539 monogamous women were without 
any children.? 

Admitting the probability of too much generalization from the 
study of a relatively small number, it is nevertheless true that 
government studies also indicate monogamous marriages to be 
appreciably more prolific: 

The French administration has maintained this from the beginning of 
its occupation of French Cameroun. They justified an order of Seotersbe 
13, 1919, taxing women with less than two children by saying: “The tax 
diminishes progressively according to the number of children, because it is 





1 West Africa Mission, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Mission Meeting Minutes, 
1945, P- 74- 
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a constant fact that the more wives a man possesses, the less these procreate ’. 
To quote only some outstanding examples, the Sultan of N’Joya has 1200 
wives and only 147 children. The regional chief of Mangheles has 406 wives 
and not a single child. The proportion remains the same for all olygamists, 
while the bigamists or monogamists generally have several children. 


R. R. Kuczynski declares that ‘the real fertility of the monogamous 
families pasion - that of the polygamous by over 45 per cent’. This, 
he suggests, is a major reason for the under-population of the 
country.® 

The spread of venereal disease is almost inevitable where there is a 
plurality of wives. In part this comes from the adultery which 
characterizes the polygynous family, and the infection is carried from 
one wife to another. It is the common experience of mission doctors 
to find more syphilis in polygynous households. 

There is a third consideration, quite as important socially as the 
other two: Most polygynous marriages are contracted between men who 
have passed middle age, and young girls little beyond puberty.* At the 
same time, many young men and poor men of necessity remain 
bachelors. Wealth usually comes only with age, and wealth is necessary 
to contract marriage with a plurality of wives because of the bride- 
price or lobola. The French Government has been successful to 
some extent in preventing widespread marriage of small girls, but 
there are still flagrant examples of the practice in spite of all the 
Governmeny can do. It is the usual practice for mature and older 
men to marry wives who are much younger. 


PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM WESTERN TEACHING OF MONOGAMY 


The French Government in Cameroun has generally co-operated 
with the Christian missions in allowing men to divorce a plurality of 
wives for reasons of conscience. Bertaut, a government official, 
expresses the sympathetic kind of attitude which has frequently 
characterized the administration: 


It happens most often with a man of a certain age. His decision is serious 
and sincere; he has reflected years before making it. His interests will suffer 
considerably. Rich, he becomes poor; it is a veritable renouncement. There 
is a kind of grandeur in his abnegation. We ought to respect it.® 


The problem of what happens to the children of a polygynous 
marriage in case of divorce is less serious than it might be in some 


* Obviously there was some other factor here than the ordinary diminished 
fertility of women in polygyny. 

* Quoted from the report of the French Cameroun Government to the League 
of Nations, 1921, in R. R. Kuczynski, The Cameroons and Togoland (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 150). 

* R. R. Kuczynski, ibid., p. 155. 

*R. R. Kuczynski, op. cit., p. 74. 
® Maurice Bertaut, op. cit., p. 201. 
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other societies. In the first place, all children born in wedlock are 
presumed to belong to the husband’s family and they have an 
assured place there. In the second place, it is common practice for 
the divorced wife to keep them with her while they are young, with 
the expectation that they will ultimately return to the father’s 
village. Re-marriage for the divorced wife is usually not difficult, 
wt ap the bride-price or Jobola is returned by the woman's 
amily to the first husband in good and regular order. 

Of women who divorce their polygynous husbands ostensibly to 
become Christians there has been some official suspicion, prompted 
- ay native chiefs. Frequently this has been not without grounds, 

e 


Cameroun report to the gue of Nations in 1931 had this 
footnote: 


At the meeting of the Council of Notables of the Circumscription of 
Ebolowa, held on November 19, 1929, Chief Edjoa Mvondo threw an 
interesting light on one special factor which contributes to the number of 
monogamous households: when a woman, married to a polygamist, becomes 
a Christian, the Catholic or Protestant missionary commands her to leave 
her polygamous husband if she wants to be baptized. . . . Therefore, 
every woman who wants to leave a polygamous husband of whom she is 
tired, or who wants to follow a Christian lover, or marry a new husband of 
her choice, declares that she wishes to become a Christian.* 


It would be neither fair nor accurate to say that a large number of 
women were guilty of this charge. Many fine Christian women have 
left polygynous i at great personal risk and the loss of worl 
ret only because of an honest Seaire to become acceptable chu 
members. 

The whole question of what attitude the Church should take 
toward people already in polygynous marriages is not easy to deter- 
mine. Suffice it here to suggest that the problem cannot be easily 
and categorically determined. There are issues, both economic 
and social, which have been mentioned in this paper, and which are 
too far-reaching and inter-related to allow for any easy treatment of 
the question. 


NorMAN A. HORNER 


2 Quoted in R. R. Kuczynski, op. cit., pp. 154-5. 











NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS AND 
CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


By A. K. REISCHAUER, D.D., LL.D. 


oo are three major reasons why a knowledge of non-Christian 

religions is of importance to Christian leaders in the modern 
world. Obviously any Christian leader who would win non-Christian 
peoples for the Christian way of life should have some understanding 
of lees peoples’ religious heritage. Likewise, representatives from 
Christian lands who would co-operate with non-Christian peoples in 
building a better world should have some insight into the ideals and 
life-values by which they live, and into the extent to which such 
ideals and values are an asset in the common task. A third reason is 
that a knowledge of non-Christian religions can throw real light on 
the great essentials of the Christian Faith itself, for there is some 
truth in Max Miiller’s statement that ‘he who knows only one 
religion knows none’. 

1. That a knowledge of non-Christian religions is important for 
all Christian workers who would win men of other faiths for Christ 
should go without saying. In fact, however, few Christian mission- 
aries have any understanding of the spiritual and cultural heritage 
of the non-Christian world. Mission boards, in selecting their 
candidates for foreign service, insist on no such requirements. They 
seem to assume that all that is needed is an understanding of and 
commitment to the Christian Faith and that other faiths need not be 
seriously considered. Furthermore, comparatively few institutions 
which provide training for service among non-Christian — 
are prepared to provide courses on the non-Christian religions. The 
result is that the majority of missionaries are inadequately prepared 
to understand the cultural and religious heritage of the people 
among whom they labour. This is a serious handicap in two ways: 
Firstly, it gives the impression that missionaries have no real res 
for the spiritual heritage of the people among whom they work, since 
otherwise they would take the trouble to know something about 
this heritage. And secondly, without such understanding they cannot 
know how best to formulate their own Christian message. The very 
terminology in which the Christian message must be expressed has 
to be taken largely from the prevailing religion; and unless one is 
familiar with the given religion serious blunders are almost inevitable. 

Nothing in religion is more basic than the conception of the 
Divine. The problem of finding the most adequate term for the 
Christian conception of the Divine differs greatly in the various areas 
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of the non-Christian world. Dealing with a typical Muslim, with his 
firm conviction about the One and Only God who in his majesty is 
so far above man that the thought of a divine incarnation is little short 
of blasphemy, is one thing. It is quite another matter to deal with a 
typical Hindu, for whom there is no sharp line between the divine 
and the human, who readily accepts the Christian belief about Jesus 
Christ being an incarnation of the Divine but who will make the 
mental reservation that He is just one more among the Avatars, ot 
manifestations of the Divine. Or again, how is one to approach the 
typical Buddhist, who clings more or less to the Buddha’s original 
teachings, in which there was apparently little or nothing about God? 

How unfortunate the terminology can be is well shown in the 
term which the early missionaries to Japan used for ‘God’. Th 
selected the Shinté term kami, which stood not only for all the g 
and godlings of polytheistic Shint6, but for anything that is at all 
superior or unusual. Even clan chieftains were called kami; and later, 
when these gave way to kings or emperors, the term kami was applied 
to them. The problem created for Christianity in Japan by ‘Emperor 
Worship’ is too well known to need comment here, except to say that 
it was in _ caused by this term kami being used for the Christian 
idea of God. Had the early missionaries known more about the 
mie ae religions they would probably have selected a more 
worthy term from those in use, such as Ten no Shu, ‘Lord of Heaven’, 
or Jotei, ‘Supreme Ruler’. 

Another aspect of the problem is that of presenting to Buddhists 
the Christian doctrine of grace and salvation through faith. Buddhists 
who remain more or less true to the Buddha’s own teaching, with its 
emphasis on self-reliance, will regard the Christian doctrine as a piece 
of wishful thinking and as being too much like the ‘Easy Way’ of 
salvation which certain branches of Mahayana Buddhism preach, but 
which these sterner Buddhists scorn as a self-delusion of weaklings. 
On the other hand, these Mahayana Buddhists who definitely hold 
that man’s salvation is primarily a matter of divine grace will feel that 
the Christian message oe a familiar ring, but will question why they 
should listen to it, since they feel that they already have it in a form 
that suits them better. This should make it plain that the Christian 
needs to interpret his m in terms that are really relevant to 
his different hearers. He will think twice how he interprets, for 
instance, such an apparently paradoxical statement about salvation as 
St Paul’s, when he says, ‘Work out your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God who worketh in you both to will and to do, 
for his good pleasure’. 

A knowledge of the spiritual heritage of the hearer comes, indeed, 
only second in importance to an understanding of the Christian 
message itself. The life which the Christian lives among non- 
Christian peoples can be itself ‘an epistle of Christ’, as St Paul said, 
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but it can become even more of a witness when the spoken Christian 
message is formulated in terms that have reference to the people’s 
own spiritual heritage. 

2. An understanding of the non-Christian religions and of their 
associated cultures would also be of great help to other leaders from 
Christian lands who in one way or another seek to co-operate with 
non-Christian peoples in making our common world into a better 
world. The work of Christian missions has helped in laying founda- 
tions for such co-operation. Not only is there now a real bond of 
Christian fellowship around the wt | there is also a wider circle of 
people in non-Christian lands who, though not professing Christians, 
are nevertheless in a measure the product of Christian institutions 
and influences. As such they are the better prepared to co-operate 
with representatives from Christian lands. Such an organization as 
the United Nations relies fairly heavily on people of this type. But, 
in spite of these favourable factors for worldwide co-operation, much 
more is needed. World co-operation cannot rest wholly on Christians, 
or on those who have been influenced by Christian ideals. It must 
rest also in a large measure on men of good will among the 
non-Christian peoples and upon the spiritual values by which 
they live. 

Unfortunately, few among our leaders who are charged with the 
responsibility of worldwide co-operation have any real understand- 
ing of or interest in the —— heritage of non-Christian a 
In spite of increasing world contacts, all too many people still think 
only in terms of commerce, industry, military defence and political 
problems. In fact, when it comes to religious matters, most of them 
shy away from the non-Christian religions as something rather 
strange and remote. With this attitude goes frequently a spirit of 
condescension and a feeling that while they themselves have much to 
give and teach non-Christian peoples, they have nothing to learn from 
them. It is this attitude of superiority which the peoples of non- 
Christian lands so bitterly resent. In the past it was largely our 
western political and commercial imperialism which they feared and 
hated; but to-day it is what they regard as ‘cultural imperialism’ 
which they resent, because its representatives seem to scorn the 
native spiritual heritage as something too insignificant to warrant any 
effort at understanding. 

This indifference and scorn is most clearly shown in the way in 
which we are attempting to meet the challenge of Communism. We 
think only in terms of military, economic and technological aid; and 
we give no thought to the help which we might secure by enlisting 
the better aspects of the spiritual heritage of these peoples in our 
common task, even though this struggle with Communism is basically 
an ideological one. Granted that immediate help must be in 
such concrete terms as military and economic support, the long- 
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range solution must nevertheless be basically spiritual. And for this 
we ought to know a little more about what we can count on from the 

revailing religion in the various areas. If good Confucianists and 

uddhists can help in casting out this demon of Communism, which 
repudiates moral values, let us not scorn such help. Secretary 
Dulles spoke more truly than he himself, perhaps, realized when he 
said that ‘it is the common apprehension of the Moral Law given by 
the great religions that provides ninety-nine per cent of the security 
under which men live to-day’. It would therefore seem important that 
many of our leaders should be better informed about non-Christian 
cultural and spiritual backgrounds and that the study of non- 
Christian religions should receive more attention in the theological 
seminaries and in some of our colleges and universities. 

3. Such study, moreover, may throw light on the great essentials 
of the Christian Faith itself. Even though it does not add anything 
to the essential Christian message, it can certainly help to emphasize 
what these essentials are as distinguished from many secondary 
issues in religion which so often becloud the essentials. 

It goes without saying that a study of such religions as the 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Graeco-Roman and other religions historically 
associated with the Judaeo-Christian religion is important, and for 
that reason these religions are taken into account in connexion 
with Old and New Testament studies. A knowledge of Greek 
philosophy has long been recognized as indispensable to a better 
understanding of the development of Christian theology, since much 
of Christian theology has been formulated in concepts borrowed from 
Greek thought. It would, however, be equally illuminating to see the 
Christian Faith in the light of those religions, particularly the greater 
oriental religions, which in their historical development have had 
little or no contact with the Judaeo-Christian Faith. The student 
would find that, quite independently of the Christian Faith, men of 
other great faiths have not only asked the same questions of life and 
of the mystery of ultimate or divine Reality, but that they have also 
found answers which in part at least are in substantial agreement 
with the Christian answer. On the other hand, he would also find that 
these answers have sometimes been radically different from the 
Christian answer. In the one case the Christian student might well 
rejoice to know that God has not left himself without a witness 
among non-Christian peoples, and that he can find common ground 
for co-operating with them. But where the answers differ radically 
from the Christian answer the Christian thinker is challenged to 
examine more carefully the grounds of his own faith and to formulate 
his message in terms that can have more nearly universal validity. 
This pertains not only to what in the Christian message may come 
from God’s so-called ‘general or natural revelation’, which seems to 
be available to men of all faiths in varying degrees, but also to what 
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the Christian claims to have received through the ‘unique and final 
revelation’ of God in Christ Jesus. 

To take but a few examples, and first from the field of ethical 
teachings. Any open-minded student of such great ethical teachings 
as are found in Confucianism and in certain phases of the Buddha’s 
teachings will discover many things that have a familiar ring. Both 
Confucius and the Buddha, each in his own way, said much the same 
thing as St Paul affirmed in his summary way to the Philippians when 
he admonished them ever to think about ‘whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report’. But, on the other oad, there are also some 
real differences, and it is these which can throw much light on the 
essential Christian emphasis as well as on the variants of ethical 
teachings in the historical development of Christianity. Thus, for 
example, Christian ethics, when true to the New Testament basis or 
formulation, can never stand alone or without constant reference to 
the Christian conception of God and His grace through Christ Jesus. 
The Christian realizes that in his struggle to achieve the truly ‘good 
life’ he needs divine help; for, as St Paul put it, ‘the good which I 
would I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I practise’. The 
Christian also knows that there is no escape from this dilemma except 
through divine grace, which not only forgives the repentant sinner but 
also enables him to say, ‘I can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
me’. This Christian solution of man’s ethical problem stands in 
somewhat sharp contrast to the characteristic Confucian answer and 
to that of the Buddha. Though both have much to say about man 
being true to his better self, neither seems aware of any help except 
that which comes from the example of those who in their own strength 
have climbed a few rungs higher than the average on the ethical 
ladder. In certain phases of Mahayana Buddhism there is much about 
divine help for weak —we but this all too often seems to cancel 
out the need for man’s own effort. These two extremes found in non- 
Christian ethical teachings have appeared in the historical develop- 
ment of Christianity itself. There have repeatedly been, among 
Christians, humanists of one kind or another who would achieve the 
goal of man’s ethical striving solely through man’s own strength; 
and there have also been the opposite extremists who find little 
reason for making any effort, since divine grace alone can solve 
man’s problems. 

Equally if not more important in religion is the problem as to 
man’s most adequate conception of God or the ‘Divine Mystery’. 
Here, too, a study of the greater non-Christian religions can be 
suggestive. The traditional Christian conception of God is usually 
formulated in terms of the nobler spiritual self, which is ascribed to 
God in an infinite degree. Thus, as a typical definition puts it, ‘God 
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is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth’. While Christian 
thinkers through the centuries, especially some of the great mystics, 
have realized that no conception which the finite mind of man can 
form is adequate to express what God is in His full being, they have 
nevertheless usually insisted that man’s best answer lies along the 
lines indicated in the definition given above. 

There is, however, a trend in recent theological thought which 
hesitates to speak of God in such terms, since it is felt that God so 
completely transcends man or any conception derived from man’s 
own experience as a spiritual self that some other way must be found 
in which to convey the fuller truth regarding the nature of God or 
the ‘Divine Mystery’. They would therefore avoid all definitive 
terminology in expressing this fuller truth. God is thus not to be 
spoken of as ‘a spirit’ but as ‘Spirit’, not as ‘the supreme Being’ but 
as ‘Being’, without any modifying terms, or as ‘Being as such’. Even 
the term ‘Being’ is regarded as too definite and hence too ne 
Therefore God is also spoken of as ‘Non-Being’, presumably includ- 
ing in this term all that is true about the ‘Divine iocent which the 
term ‘Being’ does not convey. And when these theologians make 
other positive assertions about God they do so only by indulging in.a 
long string of paradoxical expressions. 

t is true that man ‘made in the image of God’ often makes his 
gods after his own little image. The ‘cocksureness of little minds’ is 
very characteristic of religious circles, and there are many Christians 
who would preach the ‘simple Gospel’ in terms that are much too 
simple. One might, however, well question whether the above- 
mentioned trend does not achieve its supposedly more worthy 
conception of the ‘Divine = ’ at the expense of real certitude; 
and whether this fondness for abstract philosophical terms is not 
really a concealed scepticism as to whether man really knows or can 
know anything about the nature of ultimate Reality, whether this 
ultimate Reality is called ‘God’, ‘the Divine Mystery’ or anything else. 

If modern theologians who seem so fond of abstract terms and 
who take such pride in the dialectical approach to the ‘Divine Mystery’ 
were more familiar with some of the greater non-Christian religions, 
they would perhaps be less enthusiastic over this approach. Oriental 
thinkers, particularly Buddhist philosophers, have for centuries been 
talking about the nature of ultimate Reality or the ‘Divine Mystery’ 
in terms that are almost identical with those now being used by these 
modern Christian theologians. With Buddhists the dialectical approach 
and the language of paradox is an old, old story and has in fact 
become a trifle shessiibate: To balance the term ‘Being’ with ‘Non- 
Being’, expressing by the second term all that is real in ultimate 
Reality which is not expressed by the first term, is for Buddhist 
philosophers only the first step in the quest for the Real. ‘Being’ 
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balanced by ‘Non-Being’ becomes an affirmation which in turn must 
be balanced by its opposite, and this must be followed by an endless 
series of affirmations and negations. But since this series is in its very 
nature endless, the wise philosopher takes refuge in what is called 
‘the white silence of truth’, This leaves each devotee free to fill in 
this ‘white’ or ‘blank’ silence to suit himself, or to leave it entirely 
void of all that man experiences in this life. While some who walk by 
this via negativa may obtain a deeper insight into the nature of God or 
of the ‘Divine Mystery’, the practical result for the masses in oriental 
religions has been that they have continued to think of the divine in 
unworthy terms and after their own little human image. 

An equally disastrous result which stems from this fondness for 
vague abstractions and paradoxical expressions on the part of 
theologians and philosophers in speaking of the ‘Divine Mystery’ is 
its reflex influence on practical ethical ideals and values. With the 
view that God or the ‘Divine Mystery’ so completely transcends man 
that even his higher nature as a spiritual self can give no real key for 
his understanding goes what oriental philosophers call ‘beyond good 
and evil’ in man’s ethical life. And while this ‘beyond good and evil’ 
may be interpreted as something nobler and more worthy than what 
man usually achieves even at his best, it can easily mean that man 
need not cake his moral life and his striving for the good too seriously, 
since our ethical ideals and values may, after all, not be really valid. 

There is a further consideration for the Christian theologian who 
supposedly believes in Jesus Christ as representing a ‘unique and 
a pete the of God in terms of human life. While Jesus said that 
he had ‘many things to say’ about God and things spiritual which his 
disciples could not yet understand because of their immaturity; and 
while he had to speak the language of ‘earthly things’ because they 
would not understand if he spoke of ‘heavenly things’, he nevertheless 
always spoke of God in terms of the spiritual self rather than in vague 
philosophical abstractions. If, then, this other approach to under- 
standing of God or the ‘Divine Mystery’ yields the deeper insight into 
that ‘Mystery’, what becomes of the Christian claim that, in Christ 
Jesus, God has given man anything like a ‘unique and final revelation’ 
of Himself? Probably St Paul was a better interpreter of that revela- 
tion than some of our modern theologians and philosophers, with all 
their dialectic and paradox, when he wrote to the Corinthians: ‘Our 
word to you has not been yes and no. For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, whom we preached among you . . . was not yes and no but 
in him it is always yes’. It is this note of certitude about things 
spiritual that is needed, if Christian leaders to-day are to be listened 
to in our spiritually confused modern world. 

A. K. REISCHAUER 








HIGH TIDE IN MALAYA 
By R. A. BLASDELL 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 


On such a full sea we are now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 
Shakespeare 


Sore the enunciation of Point Four in American foreign policy 
and the publishing of the Colombo Plan for needy countries 
within the British Commonwealth, great resources in the West, both 
material and spiritual, have been made available to the needy peoples 
of the world. Those peoples have looked hopefully to the West, but 
so far comparatively few of their basic needs have been relieved. 
Without attempting to analyse the efforts already made under the 
western ows or to discover the reasons for the large degree of 
failure of those plans to relieve the needs of the countries which 
have already received substantial material assistance, I would invite 
attention to a consideration of the basic needs felt in these countries 
and of how the resources of the West can be applied to relieve them. 
Several of those needs I attempted to discuss in an article in the 
January, 1952, issue of this Review. In this paper I would focus 
attention on the economic need of the Malays, and on its effects on 
their life as a whole. 

In general, a discussion of the economic need of the Malays must 
centre on the fact that the control of the country’s wealth is in the 
hands of the non-Malays. How this situation came to pass is a knotty 
problem which cannot here be discussed at length. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if any single explanation would be accepted as true by those 
who are acquainted with the situation. Nor is any method of recti- 
fying it likely to meet with universal approval. All, however, would 
undoubtedly admit that the Malays at present do not control the 
economy of their own country. For this reason they are in a 
precarious situation, both with regard to their own survival and with 
regard to their aspirations, politically and otherwise. 

Economically, the Malays may be divided into three main groups: 
farmers, fishermen and labourers. By far the largest group are the 
farmers. There are few business-men and almost no shop-keepers. 
There are no Malay banks. Attempts to organize them have so far 
proved abortive, as the techniques of modern banking are so foreign 


to the Malays. 
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The great majority of the Malays live on the land, and farmers 

the world over are not usually men of monetary wealth. They 
rovide a large part of the food for their families, and they may have 
or sale a surplus, large or small, which will bring in some money, 
but expenses requiring money soon exhaust the cash in hand, and 
consequently the bank accounts of farmers are rarely large. All this 
is true for the Malay farmer. In the past the Malay had little reason 
to worry about the situation. His family and dependents were fed, 
and by nature and tradition he was not interested in building up 
bank accounts as such. His religion forbids him to accept interest. 
With the rapid development of the country, however, and especially 
with the introduction of the amenities requiring money since the war, 
the Malay has found himself not only out of pocket but also left 
behind in his own country in the race for economic advantage. 
Modern requirements such as electricity and other utilities, universal 
education of boys and girls, medical services, modern transport and 
other daily needs called for a far larger outlay of cash than the pre- 
war economy of the Malays could support. The Malays now realize 
that the present economic trends threaten not only their economic 
control of the country, but every other form of control as well. With 
loss of control, their very status is threatened. With this situation in 
mind, the Malays’ recent appeals to the Government are under- 
standable, namely, that the prosperity of the ‘sons of the soil’ be 
considered a subject of paramount importance, so that they may 
wrest economic control from the hands of foreigners. 

The economic situation in the Malay community has its reper- 
cussions throughout the entire life of the Malays. The average Malay 
village lies far back from the main road, sometimes a quarter or 
half a mile, sometimes a mile or more. This is because, when the 
roads were constructed, the aim was to connect the larger towns 
in which the main business was done. These were inhabited 
principally by Chinese, who thus have excellent transport facilities, 
whereas the Malay villages are accessible to roads and railways 
only after a long trek. Malay villages are seldom visited by any 
who have not definite business to transact. As a result, they 
tend to be isolated from the rest of the life of the country. Few 
radio sets are to be found in Malay villages because of the initial 
expense and also because, with no electricity, there is the additional 
expense of batteries. No telephones are to be found in these villages. 
Post-offices, shops and markets have to be sought on the main roads. 
There are few motor cars, firstly, because the initial cost is prohibi- 
tive for the Malays, and secondly, because motor cars require reason- 
ably good roads, and these have to be maintained by those owning 
cars. 
The treatment of sickness in the Malay village is appalling. The 
only physician whom most of the villages know is the pawang—a 
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man or woman who has received knowledge handed down from the 
animistic past, consisting of the mixing of concoctions of herbs and 
administering them with incantations. The later medieval knowledge 
contained in Muslim books on medicine produces little better results. 
The Malays are conservative and cling tenaciously to the old ways. 
They will seldom seek help from physicians who have western 
medical knowledge. Their villages are seldom visited by nurses or 
doctors, except nurses on official duties, chiefly concerned with 
infants, small children and mothers. If a motor van has access to a 
village, weekly visits may be arranged, when medicines can be 
dispensed and treatments given, but even then the sick must usually 
be brought to an eet place outside the village which can be 
reached by the van. The sick, except mothers and small children, are 
seldom sought out. If absentee treatment is attempted, it can be 
given only by guess, based on the description of the disease by an 
interested, but usually inexperienced, friend. As a result, the Malays 
bear their illnesses stoically, and bury their dead with the assurance 
that it is the will of Allah, which cannot in any circumstances be 
escaped. In 1946, the Malays led all the other communities in births— 
83,522, Chinese 79,155, Indians 20,350. But the Malays also led in 
deaths—Malays 60,185, Chinese 32,558, Indians 11,526. The 
survivals are heavily in favour of the Chinese, the ary s of whom 
live in towns, where they have access to western-trained doctors and 
western medicines. The majority of the Malays live far away from 
the towns under conditions which make it almost impossible for them 
to get their sick to western doctors and western medicines. Again, 
the economy of the Malays, or the lack of it, seems to work adversely 
to their desire to increase their population and to assume the leader- 
ship of their country. 

ut perhaps nowhere is frustration more keenly felt by the Malays 
than in the matter of education. Maintaining a government requires 
a highly trained leadership, and leadership necessitates education. 
Just at the time when the Malays want to move into positions of 
leadership, they realize their inadequacy and the insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of overcoming it. their difficulties seem to stem 
from their poor economic situation. Business requires education, 
and comeneatly there are relatively few Malay business-men. 
Professional occupations require education of a specialized kind. 
Politics and agriculture likewise involve education in these modern 
days. But education necessitates money. The Chinese as a group have 
the needed money, and the Malays as a group have not. Malays are 
conscious of their backwardness and do not need to be told of it by 
people outside their own group. The fact is constantly emphasized 
in their newspapers. They want to overcome their backwardness and 
assume the place of leadership in the country which they believe 
belongs rightfully to them. They believe that if their economy were 
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improved, their problems would largely be solved. This is probably 
over-simplification, but undoubtedly the low economic status of the 
Malays is a very large factor contributing to their present backward- 
ness. While the Chinese have had the advantage in possessing money 
to pay for Chinese vernacular education and to avail themselves of 
the English education in the towns, the Malays have had to be content 
with the very meagre schooling provided in the Malay vernacular 
schools, while comparatively few Malay children have been able to 
obtain an English education. Money does seem to talk. 

A word must also be said about adult literacy classes among the 
Malays. The need for these classes arises from the fact that before 
the war most Malay girls and some Malay boys were not sent to the 
Malay vernacular schools. They grew up with no knowledge of 
reading or writing. Now they are eager to learn, but they are too old 
to enter the regular schools. The Laubach method of teaching people 
to read is a godsend to such people. A few weeks of earnest effort 
will put them in a position of having mastered the techniques of 
reading Malay, and a few weeks more, say, three months in all, will 
make them independent readers and writers of Malay. The way is 
now wide open for such work and waits only for those who will 
learn the language, organize the classes and show teachers how to use 
the method. My wife has organized many such classes in the past 
two years and could have initiated many more. 

I am convinced that pouring money from the West into this or 
any other country will not of itself be sufficient. There must also be 
workers who will give sympathetic understanding to the needs of 
the Malays and help them work their own way through their diffi- 
culties. People with the techniques, and with the ability and patience 
to teach them, will be welcome in Malaya now to help the Malays. 

Has the Christian Church any word for this situation? Through- 
out the years of non-Roman Catholic missionary effort in Malaya, 
little attention has been given to the Malays, for two obvious reasons. 
First, there has always been in that country since the advent of 
missionary work a nucleus of Christians among both Chinese and 
Indians who were Christians in their own countries before coming 
to Malaya. The process of building a Christian Church in Malaya 
has been to build around the Christian nuclei. Moreover, 
Chinese and Indian non-Christians were in a new country where the 
‘solid front’ against Christianity was less impenetrable than in their 
native lands, and the way was open to a more active evangelistic 
effort. 

Secondly, the Malays have not been the object of serious evangel- 
istic approach because, unlike the other groups, they have been in a 
“ayre in their own country to present the ‘solid front’ against it. 

he Malays are almost solidly Muslim; only a few of them have ever 
declared themselves Christian and, of those who have, some have 
13 
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been unable to withstand the pressure of their community and have 
returned to Islam. The remainder have never been successfully 
assimilated into the Chinese and Indian congregations. 

With this situation in mind, many missionaries have felt that the 
best mission strategy is to push ahead with the work among the 
Chinese and Indians with every available means and not to worry 
about the Malays, who are opposed to Christianity and show no 
inclination to be even mildly interested in it. 

There have been others who have felt that, however dis- 
couraging work among the Malays still is, the fact must be faced 
that they cannot be permanently excluded from the evangelistic 
programme of the Christian Church. It is therefore only a matter of 
time before the Church must undertake this task also. A serious 
beginning must be made; and the question is—when? 

We return to the thesis stated at the beginning of this article. In 
Singapore the rivers are few, but at high tide they serve as a useful 
and important means of transportation. Then, fighters filled with 
cargo can be poled to the various points of the city to be unloaded 
near their respective destinations. They can only go up when the 
tide is high. 

Our missionary endeavour with the Malays must wait for the 
high tide. In my opinion that is now. Their sense of need and of 
frustration is compelling them to look for we, ee ser their own 
ene ren and country. If the Church in the West could find and 
send people with the knowledge and techniques so sorely needed by 
the Malays, abundant ae could be found for them among the 
Malays now. The rest would lie with the missionary himself—his 
discretion, tact, patience and perseverance. Such people would require 
careful training, for work among Muslims in any and is not easy. 


If the Church does not send its workers on this high tide, it will have 
to wait for the next high tide—how long? Now is the time for the 
Church to enter. 


R. A. BLASDELL 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


THE UNIQUENESS OF JUDAISM 


JépiscHe GEISTESWELT: ZEUGNISSE AUS ZWEI JAHRTAUSENDEN. By Hans 
Joacuim Scuoeps. Darmstadt: Holle Verlag. DM 14. 1953. 


HEE we are given a ‘selection of representative source material 

and documents on the history of the religion and spiritual 
development of the Jews from the Biblical era till the present day’. In 
each section, after a brief introduction by the author, is provided 
an insight into the prayer world of the Jew and into portions of the 
Talmud and Midrash. We are then introduced into the world of the 
religious philosophy of such men as Maimonides, Jehuda Halevi 
and others, and into Jewish mysticism. The author then traces the 
life of the Jews in the Middle Ages (the time of the Crusades and of 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain). There follows the period of the 
Pseudo-Messiah Sabbatai Zewi and of the Chassidism of the East. 
As we come to the Judaism of more modern times, Zionism takes the 
field and the voice of German Jewry is heard. The final section deals 
with ‘Israel and Christendom’. There is a good bibliography. 

The sources which the book assembles compel one to further 
reflection; for one is constantly faced with the mysteriousness of the 
Jewish people. ‘Judaism’, writes Dr Schoeps, ‘is neither a mere 
confession nor a race or a modern nation, but stands somewhere 
‘between the two’ in a place which is difficult to define and for which 
there are no analogies and parallels’ (p. 9). The Jews therefore are 
evidence of the ‘miracle of the divine Providence’ (p. 10). We are 
faced all the time with the significance of the Jews for mankind. In 
the author’s opinion, it consists in ‘calling every countenance to 
Sinai’ (p. 11). Some tension is to be felt between this view and the 
section on ‘Israel and Christendom’ (p. 331 ff.), when we read there 
the views of Dr Franz Rosenzweig to the effect that the Synagogue 
must ‘waive its claim to world work and bend all its strength to 
maintain itself in life and uncontaminated by life’. It therefore 
relinquishes ‘world work to the Church and recognizes in her the 
salvation of all the heathen in all time’. A judgment is thereby given 
on the Messiahship of Jesus which enables us to discern the gulf 
between Judaism and Christianity. Dr Rosenzweig says: ‘No man 
comes to the father . . . but it is another matter if he no longer needs 
to come to the father because he is already with him. And this is now 
the case with the people of Israel’ (p. 339). Dr Rosenzweig is thus of 
necessity in agreement with Dr Martin Buber in advocating a double 
certainty of truth. Dr Buber expresses it thus: “The gateways to God 
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are open for all. The Christian does not need to go through Judaism, 
nor the Jew through Christianity, to come to God’ (p. 347). And 
therefore it is of importance, according to Dr Rosenzweig, that ‘our 
recognition of Christianity actually depends on nyo on the 
fact, that is to say, that Christianity recognizes us’ (p. 339 f.).! 

It is curious that the author leaves out of consideration the 
period after the destruction of the Temple in the year 70 and the 
rebellion of Bar Kochba, although both events exercised a deep 
spiritual influence on the time to come and made it in fact intelligible. 
Moreover, the extracts from the Talmud and Midrash are too short 
for us to be able to put them in the right order according to their 
spiritual value. But it was not the purpose of the book to give a 
history of the Jewish people; and we must be grateful that the author 
has discussed in greater detail the more recent era: the sections on 
Zionism and German Jewry are particularly instructive. How rich in 
thought is Dr Buber when he writes: ‘Israel had lost its ground of 
reality through assimilation; and the attempt at recovery through 
nationalization (Zionism) which has come about in reaction thereto 
misses the essential point: the uniqueness has been surrendered’ 
(p. 256). And he goes on to explain Zionism: ‘Anyone who professes 

ion professes a national fact, but still more than that, he professes 
a supranational task’. For ‘Zion is more than a nation. Zion is the 
profession of a uniqueness’ (p. 272). And so he criticizes the Zionist 
movement as ‘national assimilation’ (p. 274). 

In order that we may calculate aright the full range of Dr Buber’s 
thesis and the inner spiritual tension in Judaism, we are offered in 
the section on ‘German Judaism’ some theses of Dr Rieser 
which are typical of assimilation Judaism. ‘We are not immigrants, 
we are indigenous; and because we are indigenous, we have no claims 
elsewhere to a home. We are either Germans or we are homeless’ 
(p. 286). One reflects, at that point, on what has happened mean- 
while, and a still deeper question then faces us: in what does the 
uniqueness of Judaism and its nature consist? The author himself 
states in this connexion that the ‘Jewish missio vocation rests on 
demonstrating ‘the suffering of martyrdom for the truth’ (p. 300). 
From that point he must obviously regard Zionism as a ‘frontal 
attack on the Jewish substance and as a fundamental threat to our 
existence’ (p. 305). He nee entitles part of his own thesis ‘A 
leap into the world’ (p. 310 ff.). Where is it to be found? Here is 

roved, as he rightly says, that ‘our existence reminds men of the 
act that there is a “more-than-world’”. Judaism is indeed the 
“miracle of Providence”’ ’. 

Still other problems present themselves to reveal the uniqueness 
of Judaism: the question of the meaning of suffering, the question 

1 These ideas are further elaborated in Dr Schoeps’s book Das Fiidisch-christliche 
Religionsgesprach in 19 Jahr hunderten. (Frankfurt/Main: Atharva-Verlag, 1949.) 
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of the Messiah, the question of the uniqueness of the Torah, and 
others. But one gains a deep impression that the whole movement of 
thought within Judaism in the a era is apologetic 
in character, that it has no choice but to come to an understandin 
with the Church, as a mystery of God, in the same way as the Churc 
is faced with the mystery of Israel. That leads to the last question: 
how are the Church and the Synagogue, in the uniqueness of which 
both are conscious, related to each other? In other words, what is the 
relation between the People of God of the old covenant and the 
People of God of the new? To that question the book, in the final 
analysis, can give no answer. 
GERHARD JASPER 
BETHEL-BEI-BIELEFELD 





THE DILEMMA OF THE MODERN JEW 


JUDAISM AND Mopern Man: An Interpretation of Jewish Religion. By 
Wiv Herserc. New York: Farrar, Straus and Young. $4.00. 1951. 


+ ieee remarkable work, existentialist in its approach, consists of 
four sections: modern man in search of the absolute, God and 
man, religion and society and the mystery of Israel. 

Modern man is not at home in the universe, and will suffer from 
a sense of loneliness, insecurity and frustration as long as he tries 
to find the centre of his existence in himself. This practical Prome- 
theanism undermines life and causes moral chaos. From the scientist 
as miracle-worker, the revolutionary leader as redeemer and the 
popular psychologist as priest, he mistakenly seeks that inner harmony 
which can come only by ‘making his peace with God’. 

The barrier between God and man is sin, with its resultants of 
frustration and despair; the only way out is found ‘by a contrite 
recognition of the true source of our guilt in the self estranged from 
God’. Mr Herberg rejects Rousseau’s doctrine of natural goodness, 
the Calvinistic teaching of man’s utter depravity and the historicity 
of the fall of man; original sin is, to him, bet an aspect of the exist- 
ential moment. The ultimate reach of Hebraic spirituality is the 
recognition of the Living God as the supreme power in man’s life. 

Mr Herberg’s argument now comes up against real difficulty. 
He notes and accepts the tension between the absolute good that 
should be done and the relative possibilities of man, but he does not 
resolve it. We need salvation from sin, he maintains, and can obtain 
it by a ‘return to God in true contrition’, out of which ‘the new self 
is born’. But, how can you return to the God Who spoke in the past 
by the Prophets when you will not hear Him nek in these days 
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by His Son? Although the writer refers often to the New Testament 
and readily admits his indebtedness to Professor Emil Brunner and 
Dr Richard Niebuhr, his dilemma increases as he calls the conse- 

uence of salvation ‘life more abundant’—using the very words of 

hrist, but doctrinally and literally failing to put them into their 
context (St John 10: 9-10). Further, Mr aa rightly says that 
‘salvation is reconciliation with God—at-one-ment’, but he does not 
provide an alternative to the Christian means of making the 
Atonement. 

In relation to society, Hebraic religion demands justice, the criterion 
of which is the divine imperative, the law of love, ‘an eschatological 
reality’. The writer notes with approval a change of attitude on the 
part of institutional religion towards the two major social systems, 
quoting some statements made by the Vatican and the World Council 
of Churches. Judaism insists on the rights of the individual, whose 
personality is developed through free community. Mr Herberg 
rejects the liberal idea of history bringing humanity into the Kingdom 
of God by cumulative progress. He believes in the coming of the 
Messiah as a redeeming act of God, and in the resurrection of the 
dead, as against the Greek belief in the immortality of the soul. Once 
again, his dilemma is apparent. Greatly attracted by the Christian 
doctrine of redemption, he passes over the Person of the Redeemer 
in silence: he wants the work without the Worker, the Second 
Advent without the First. 

In the last section, the writer states that the individual is saved 
only by identifying himself with redemptive history, for ‘salvation is 
by faith’. Again, Mr Herberg expresses the serious dilemma of the 
modern Jew; for the Pauline definition cannot be applied to any 
other faith except the Christian (Rom. 3: 20-22 and Gal. 2: 16). He 
quotes the saying of our Lord: ‘salvation is of the Jews’, and motivates 
it by the fact that ‘the history of Israel, biblically understood, is the 
history of God’s redemptive purpose with mankind’. Once more 
the writer tries to reap the benefits of the Cross without accepting 
the Sacrifice: for salvation is fundamentally of the Jews as a conse- 
quence of the Incarnation of the Son of God, Who, becoming a Jew, 
suffered for the salvation of all men. 

This book is remarkable in that it accepts almost every tenet of 
the Christian Faith, but will not face up to the reality of the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity. It therefore states the great, if honest, 
dilemma of the modern Jew, who tacitly admits the inadequacy of 
official Judaism, would like to adopt most Christian doctrines, but 
fears the Person of Jesus, Who alone can resolve it. As a guide 
to the spiritual condition of the modern Jew, this work should be 
read by every responsible Christian. 

Eric S. GaBE 
HOyYLAKE, CHESHIRE 
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ON THE SIDE OF THE JEW IN GERMANY 


Der LAUTLOsE AUFSTAND. Bericht iiber die Widerstandsbewegung des 
Deutschen Volkes 1933-1945. Edited by GUENTHER WEISENBORN. 
Hamburg: Rowohlt Verlag. DM 14.80 and DM 16.80. 1953. 


HE war of the Germans under Hitler seemed so blatantly 
aggressive, and so plainly proclaimed in advance (Mein Kampf, 
which set out the main features of the German conquest of Europe, 
was published in 1925), that the fighting services of the West and 
public opinion in general had reached a mood of despair concerning 
the Germans. A revolution from within had been expected any 
time after Hitler declared war. But it was not until the army revolts 
of 1944, when the Germans knew their war was lost, that anything 
happened. Such things as were attempted—and they were, in fact, 
many—were suppressed by the Goebbels Ministry of Information. 
Continuous work in Germany itself after the war led the reviewer, 
in the light of new knowledge acquired, to the revision of many an 
opinion and judgment. In all that had happened to the Jews before 
1939, and from 1939 to 1945, he can recall that he had formed a very 
poor opinion of the attitude of both the Evangelical and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany. It seemed incredible, with two such 
churches in existence, that Hitler could authorize and carry out the 
antisemitic policies which will be for ever associated with his name. 
The churches deserve more credit than they gained or seemed to 
deserve at the time. There has just been published the best docu- 
mented account of this many-sided resistance movement in Germany 
over the years 1933-45. Among more than three hundred books on 
this subject which have been published by Germans, Der lautlose 
Aufstand, edited by Guenther Weisenborn, stands out for its com- 
prehensive character, and should become a permanent as well as a 
noble text-book of this too-little-known side of German life under the 
Hitler dictatorship. The resistance offered by each group—the 
churches, youth, political workers—is fully recorded and with all 
the documentation available. In the book there is a brief section 
which states the known facts of those in Germany who came to the 
help of the Jews and in various ways took sides with them and often 
protected them, at great risk. In drawing attention to this work 
the reviewer cites from it only what concerns help to the Jews. 
The following are the main features and they deserve whatever 
publicity and remembrance the western world can give to them. 

In 1936 Cardinal Faulhaber appointed the outlawed ‘non- 
Aryan’ Pfarrer W. to take charge of the entire youth organization of 
his bishopric. In Munich the chief representative of the Roman 
Catholic church paper was a ‘non-Aryan’. In the Cologne diocese, in 
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this ‘non-Aryan’ period, Dr Leo M. was appointed and in that 
capacity gave lectures ly to the youth groups of the Roman 
Catholic Business Men’s Union. These three church officials 
naturally drew down on themselves and on the Church the hatred of 
the Nazi dictatorship. 

Organizations which accepted non-Aryan Roman Catholics were 
the ‘Union of St Raphael’, which was concerned with the assistance 
of émigrés; the ‘Paul Fraternity’, later the ‘Union of 1937’, which 
stood in close relation to it; and a ‘Committee of Assistance for non- 
Aryan Christians’, under episcopal protection, which helped non- 
Aryan Roman Catholics to emigrate and make a new start. 

In the Evangelical Church, too, similar unions were active. In 
South Germany there was the ‘Union of the Friends of Israel’. In 
Berlin was the ‘Centre for the Encouragement of Christianity 
among the Jews’. The ‘Evangelical Lutheran Central Union for the 
Mission of Israel’ was dissolved by the Nazis; but for a long time the 
mission houses ‘Bethel’ and ‘Jerusalem’ carried out from Hamburg 
missionary activity among the Jews. 

In 1937 there were war Ser soe officiating in the Evangelical 
Church, known, in the po slang, as ‘Jewish-blood persons’. 
At the instigation of the German Evangelical Church, a committee 
to assist non-Aryan fugitives was set up in Geneva. 

In 1935 Provincial Bishop Meiser put the following five requests 
in the L an Year Book : 


As Christians we should first greet Jews with friendliness, secondly 
support with self-denial, thirdly strengthen with hopeful patience, fourthly 
encourage with true love, and hfthly save through continuous intercession. 


The resistance to racial persecution was fairly general. The 
Confessional Synod of the Old Prussian Union, according to the 
Church Year Book of 1941, used a sharp language against such 
expressions as ‘eliminating’ and ‘liquidating’. The Christian’s 
neighbour was always the one who was helpless and ‘without distinc- 
tion of race, people or religion’. 

In the same year Provincial Bishop Wurm wrote to the Reich 
Government: 


We Christians regard the policy of mong ty the Jews as a grave and for 
German people a disastrous wrong. To kill without the necessity of 
war and without due process of law is in conflict with the command of God 
when ordered by the authority, and, like every conscious overriding of 
God’s commands, will sooner or later be punished. Our people feel that 
the sufferings which they have to endure as a consequence of enemy attacks 
are an answer to what has been done to the Jews. The burning of houses 
and churches, the splitting and crashing of the night-bombings, the flight 
from the destroyed homes with next to nothing; the helplessness of those 
seeking a place of refuge, remind the population, in the most painful way, 
of what has befallen the Jews through earlier decrees. 
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Matters did not end with such protests. Out of many Evangelical 
astors, the three following are cited as brave examples: Dr Harold 
oelchau, who found help and shelter for countless hunted Jews and 

so-called ‘mixed-bloods’; Pfarrer Zwanzger, who saved the lives of 
not less than sixty-five people in Munich by helping them to get 
abroad; and finally Provost D. Heinrich Grueber, the founder and 
leader of the Help Centre for the Evangelical Racially-pursued; up 
to 1940 (after which date emigration was scarcely possible), the 
‘Bureau Grueber’ had astonishing success in sending Jews overseas. 
Provost Grueber was arrested in 1941 and sent to the concentration 
camp in Sachsenhausen, where he had all his teeth knocked out; in 
1942 he went to Dachau. After 1945 he carried on the work of 
solidarity in the Hitler period beyond all national and party barriers. 

The Berlin hospital Sister, Gertrud Seele, deserves grateful 

recollection. She sprang to the help of persecuted Jews everywhere 
in Germany and saved many from deportation and the gas chamber. 
For this work she was condemned to death and in January 1945 was 
hanged, at the age of 27. 

Nn 1932 only 241 Jews entered the Evangelical Church; in 1933 
the number was 933. This development was watched by the Gestapo: 


Through contact at two centres of Catholic Action we have gained a 
aes number of new service successes. Through continuous spying upon 
Bishop Rottenburg and through contact at the FL.0. of Catholic Action in 
Duesseldorf, our confidence-men have secured important material. We have 
reports of the activities of the Bishops. . . 


Such deeds, few though they be in relation to the calamity which 
befell millions of Jews, belong to the invisible Church of Christ. 
Seen in retrospect in this excellent book, they are as deeds done of 
old in the catacombs; they are the deeds of men and women who 
deliberately chose to be crucified with Christ. From such deeds, 
more than from precision in dogma, the Church of to-morrow comes 
to birth. 
RENNIE SMITH 
GRINDLETON, LANCASHIRE 





CHRISTIANITY IN A WORLD OF CHANGE 


Tue CurisTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE. By EMILE CaILLieT. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $3.75. 1953. 


* Boer book is remarkable for its liberality and for its faith. Its 
philosophical acumen and its religious insight are based upon 
the facts of a living world, a living Word and a living God. The 
Judaeo-Christian revelation appears as a continuity of creative 
experience, never completed, never ended, but growing with the 
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advance of human culture. This is because change is the sine qua non 
of every living thing. No revelation embedded in a book acquires 
significance until it is re-lived in actual experience. The Bible is the 
continuous expression of the ways by which men have come to the 
knowledge of God, and it must be understood in the light of the 
changes which it has wrought in human conduct and of the future 
to which it points. The author, we believe, would say that if Abraham 
mistook the voice of tradition calling for the immolation of Isaac as 
the Voice of Deity, it was only that he might discover the latter as 
the voice of his own heart and bring an end to human sacrifice on 
the altars of religion. We feel that Moloch has much in common with 
Jonathan Edwards’ ‘angry God’ belying the Gospel picture of a 
‘seeking God’. The difficulty arises from the attempt to interpret the 
emerging religion of Israel, half-bound by traditions of earlier cul- 
tures, as final and made to appear consistent with the teachings of 
Jesus. Seen as the story of a people discovering a growing knowledge 
of God, and only so, its p can be reconciled. Revelation comes 
through living cotiinie Ti, Wimbling for the dogma of infallible 
verbalism, we cry out: What then, is God like? we have sufficient 
answer in the Gospel. He is like Christ. 

Some of our present-day theologians, forgetting Calvin’s plea 
for a living God and a living revelation, in his struggle for freedom, 
have outdistanced him in their emphasis on ‘total depravity’. But 
that truly is a strange affirmation of orthodoxy which saves the divine 
attributes by separating God from creative participation in His 
world, and removes at the same time a reasonable assurance of the 
Incarnation, and of the guiding presence of the Holy Spirit. 

The most startling scientific discovery of our times is the 
continuity of the world of experience, which has exploded not only 
the atomic bomb but also the smug, scientific materialism of a 
hundred years. We find ourselves in a world of incessant creation in 
which every event, every personality, is momentarily unique in its 
‘ relation to all other realities. All substance is in change, and the 
only permanence is the Supreme Person creating and sustaining the 
whole order. In such a world, the emphasis is upon action and life, 
and the Christian, to be a part of it, must not only know but do the 
truth. Only so can the time-space continuum in which he participates 
become meaningful. In such a world, a universal capacity for God 
must be assumed as a part of creation, and this yields a foothold for 
a universal faith. No idolatry can undermine the authority of a 
Christlike life. 

The author duly credits the Greek influences, so obscured by a 
single phrase of Paul’s: ‘to the Greeks foolishness’, and by those 
scholars who felt bound to bolster the claims of materialism. Paul 
was trained in the Stoic schools of Tarsus, admitted his debt to the 
Greeks and joyed in the liberty which set him free from the Law. If 
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he did not wholly escape, his experience was not unusual. Augustine 
forgot the experiences of the Confessions to fall into the institution- 
alism of the Civitate Dei; Calvin’s plea for a living revelation 
reverted again to a scholasticism that to-day painfully patches the 
old garments under the guise of Neo-Orthodoxy. And all this in 
a world in which changelessness is more extinct than the Dodo, 
having never existed. 

We live in a new age, in which neither Aristotelian ‘substance’ 
nor Newtonian mechanics can provide explanations, but only the 
pewrnense of a living God ee of the immortal souls that live in 

im. With a great new opportunity for a universal point of contact 
in our definition of religion, Christianity has reached the ‘Great 
Divide’. Outside its own conservative ranks, its chief opponent is 
Communism, with its own ‘infallible’ dogmas, book, church and 
authority; a false religion. The late discoveries of science provide in 
this hour a unique key of assurance to the Christian belief in the 
personality of God, to His Incarnation in Christ through the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. Thus are we beckoned toward the peace of a great 
dawn, a new era in religion, an era in which this book might take no 
mean part. 


RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





THE SHI‘ITES OF INDIA 


Tue Sur‘a or Inpia. By JoHN Norman Ho tister. London: Luzac. 
Illustrated. 638. 1953. 


so RS ARLY little literature of any value on the Shi‘ite sect 
of Islam is available in English for the general reader and the 
working missionary. Two of these books are in Messrs Luzac’s 
‘Oriental Religions Series’. In the first of these Dr Dwight M. 
Donaldson wrote in 1933 on the Shi‘ite Religion in Persia and Iraq, 
and now Dr Hollister writes on the Shi‘ites of India. His work may 
also be considered to be supplemental to Dr 'Titus’s Indian Islam. 
Dr Hollister’s work covers a great deal of ground with a few 
omissions, which will be noted. The early origin of the sect is first 
dealt with in two introductory chapters. Differences arose after 
Muhammad’s death concerning his successor. ‘The Shi‘ites represent 
those who were devoted to the Prophet’s family and who wished 
‘Ali his son-in-law to be Caliph after him. Instead, Abu Bakr was 
elected and he named ‘Umar as his successor, while ‘Umar left the 
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election of his successor to a council of six, which elected ‘Uthman. 
So ‘Ali was the fourth in succession. Shi‘ites regard the first three 
Caliphs with aversion. The charges made against Abu Bakr, such as 
Tncksdionss to the orders of Muhammad after his death, ill-treat- 
ment of Fatima and instigating ‘Umar to burn ‘Ali’s house, seem 
ill-founded. Dr Hollister quotes charges made by Najmu’l Hasan 
(p. 8) without comment, but in Buhl’s words, ‘Abu Bakr gave proof 
of his scrupulous obedience to Muhammad’s orders’. There is little 
doubt that ‘Ali, much younger than Abu Bakr, acquiesced in Abu 
Bakr’s election. 

These early chapters of Islamic history and the early schism are 
not without relevance for the present day. Here is the first great 
constitutional and political crisis in Islam, and it turns on whether 
the elective method should be used in appointing the Caliph or 
whether some other method of appointment should be adopted. “The 
Shi‘ites have never been able to understand how the Caliphate, 
which implied the quality of the Imam [i.e. his fitness morally and 
spiritually to lead in the ritual worship] could be conferred by 

ection. t accounts for the fact that their adherents were specially 
recruited from among the Persians, the inveterate champions of 
divine right.’ A later split in the ranks of the Shi‘ites themselves 
points to the fact that many felt that it was by divine right that the 
ruler ruled the state as well as the church; and so the Zaidites 
believed that the caliphate and the imamate could not be divided. 
The majority of Shi'ites have, however, shown themselves more 
jealous for the imamate than for the caliphate. 

Whether Shi‘ites were the true repositories of the original faith 
of Islam is a difficult question. There is much doubt whether the 
doctrinal differences which are now emphasized between Sunnites 
and Shi‘ites were divisive in the days of ‘Ali. Dr Hollister considers 
that the faith of the minority (the Shi‘ites) developed through: 
1. the manipulation by clever leaders of the basic dogma of a divinely 
appointed Imam or Mahdi; 2. the reactions growing out of persecu- 
tions by the Sunni majority; 3. the inclusion of elements, often 
foreign, brought in by conquered peoples and converts who had 
never been fully weaned from their old faiths; and 4. social practices 
adopted by groups as compensating reaction for the subservience in 
which they had so long been held. It is agreed that some of the 
tenets of Mu‘tazilism and the Qadarites, such as freewill, a created 
Qur’an, and that God will always do what is best for man, are 
doctrines in the Shi‘a sect, and the late Professor Richard Bell and 
others have thought that Mu‘tazilism represents original Islam. It is 
also remarkable that Sufi sects often trace their supererogatory 
practices to the piety of ‘Alli. 

Shi‘ite faith and practice differ from the Sunnite in the following 
particulars. The Qur’an has been altered by the exclusion of a sura 
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called Surat un Nurayn, and is created. It has a collateral unwritten 
and esoteric tradition descending from the Prophet through ‘Ali, and 
this necessitates an infallible Imam fully initiated into this unwritten 
tradition to be final arbiter and authority. Shi‘ites hold that Mu‘awiya, 
who usurped the Caliphate from ‘Ali, caused the fabrication of 
traditions and caused those favourable to ‘Ali to be suppressed. It is 
worth noting that many of the Sunni traditions in the six canonical 
collections are favourable to ‘Ali. But subsequently Shi‘ites formed 
their own collections mainly by Kulaini, Qummi and Tiisi, with 
two subsidiary collections by Radi and Majlisi. Traditions were 
authentic if traceable to an infallible imam. Among the Sunnis the 
imam need have no special qualifications, and is simply a leader in 
the ritual acts of worship. The Shi‘ites believe that the imam has 
the office of prolonging the Prophet’s influence in the world, and 
that this provision must be made by God. From this they hold that 
the imam is impeccable and infallible, and it is usually agreed that 
the later Sunnite doctrine of the sinlessness of the Prophets is due 
to this insistence on an impeccable imamate. Each imam designates 
his successor. They hold that there are fourteen sinless ones, 
Muhammad and Fatima and the twelve imams, but the Isma‘ilites 
consider that Isma‘il, the seventh imam, named by his father the 
great Ja‘far us Sadiq as successor, is the last Imam. 

The Shi‘ites have mujtahids who are considered competent to 
make decisions on religious and political matters as they arise. In 
theology some points of difference have been mentioned, and others 
are that there can be no physical vision of God, and that prophecy 
has not ended. “The whole of Shi‘ism is based on the assumption 
that prophecy has not ended with Muhammad but is in fact a 
continuing function of the Imam.’ This denial of Khatm un Nabuwwat 
is anathema to orthodox Sunnis. Shi‘ites make pilgrimage to Mecca 
in spite of disabilities, but they regard Kerbela as so sacred that they 
carry away with them little tablets of its earth on which to place 
their foreheads in the prostration at the prayers. 

Other important matters which are dealt with are the practice of 
dissembling—tagiya, which is hiding their allegiance to Shi‘ism. 
This, designed as a measure of self-preservation, may result in the 
erection of barriers which not only keep the group intact but may 
prevent any ingress also. 

Dr Hollister follows his description of the Ithna ‘Ashariya (the 
Twelvers) with a survey of the mention of Shi‘ites in the Muslim 
Kingdoms in India, with capitals at Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, 
Gulbarga, Faizabad, Lucknow and elsewhere. He shows the Persian 
peenene at work on Humayiin and Akbar in the great Mughal 

mpire. 
is chapter on Muharram and on the practices observed at the 
lamentation for the death of Husain is full of interest. He notes, as 
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many have done, that Sunnis take part in these lamentations. ‘One 
feels that the human heart hungers for an understanding and 
sympathy not found in Islam’s rigid insistence on arbitrary power, 
and that something of that hunger is met by the idea of a mediator 
with a human touch—within Islam’ (p. 177). (He also notes, however, 
that Sunnis sometimes turn the mourning into carnival. 

The account of the Twelvers completes half of the book and then 
come the Isma’jlis, of which the two branches, the Must‘alian and the 
Nizari, are pew. the ancestors of the Bohras and Khojas in 
India to-day. Of these Dr Hollister’s account is the most compre- 
hensive we have seen, traced from the Fatimids and the Imams of 
Alamaut down to much information on the present-day Ismi‘ilis 
and the Aga Khan and Prince Ali Khan, the present leaders of the 
Khojas. 

Anyone who undertakes research in this field has many difficulties 
to overcome. The practice of tagiya makes it difficult to find out the 
exact beliefs. It is almost like trying to penetrate a secret society. 
Exclusiveness is a mark of the Shi‘ite. The sect refused to co-operate 
in the census of 1921 in India; and in the censuses of 193 and 1941 
no attempt was made by the authorities to distinguish them. The 
result is that their numbers are guessed to be between five and 
twenty millions, the last figure being undoubtedly an exaggeration. 
All the more credit is due to Dr Hollister for the perseverance 
which he has shown in the gathering of his facts. 

He works with some linguistic limitation, which is excusable 
when one remembers that Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Gujerati at 
least are desirable for this research. His confinement in the main to 
Indian writers is also understandable. 

We could have wished that there had been more about Shi'ite 
social customs, the Kalam of the sect and its commentaries on the 
Qur’an used in India. Omissions from the bibliography of 'Tasi and 
Najashi are a surprise, as is also the absence of a compilation such 
as Tohfat ul‘ Awamm in Urdu. 

There are numerous misprints, violations of the scheme on 
p. ix, and others. ‘Him’ has no antecedent on page 124 (third para- 
graph). Names of persons are sometimes ee ar too late, for 
example the anonymous ‘shah’ who becomes Tahmasp on page 
128, the unnamed caliph (p. go) who turns out later to be Mu‘tamid. 
The relative clause beginning ‘which is fully known’ (p. 29) seems 
to refer to ‘zdhir’ and not, as it should, to ‘bdtin’. There is a curious 
sentence at the beginning of the first paragraph on page 112. 

are minor blemishes on a piece of work which is greatly 


welcome and which will prove most useful. The author writes in a 
sympathetic spirit, and often associates himself with the highest 
aspirations and hopes of Shi‘ites, as, for example, when he com- 
mends those who are protesting against temporary marriages, and 
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when he warns (pp. 193 f.) against the growing exclusiveness and 
traditionalism which threaten the progressive and liberal movements 
in the sect. 
J. W. SwEETMAN 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 


THE PARADOX IN BUDDHISM 


PARADOX AND NIRVANA. By Ropert Lawson Swater. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $4.00. London: Cambridge University Press. 
308. 1952. 


: hee writer of this timely, stimulating book takes as his starting 

point the function of paradox, which is receiving increasing 
attention from Christian theologians and others. He sees in the 
Buddhism of Burma, Ceylon and Thailand an outstanding field of 
paradox, focused in the doctrine of Nirvana: 


On the one hand, Nirvana is denoted in terms which encourage a 
positive conception. It is the further shore, the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the matchless island, the holy city; it is peace, rest, supreme happiness. 
On the other hand we appear to be confronted by curt negation. Ni is 
the Void. It is cessation. 


There is still further paradox, for Nirvana is said to be inexpres- 
sible, unfathomable—like the peace of God, it passes all under- 
standing, it cannot be logically argued, it can only be experienced. 
Add to this the traditional assumption that Buddhism denies the 
soul, then Nirvana is indeed paradox set within a context of paradox. 

The writer not only deals with the Buddhism of the scriptures 
and tradition—and here his study is well documented—but also 
with modern Buddhism as he knew it in Burma, where he attempted 
to find some point of contact between Buddhist aspirations and the 
Christian Faith. He notes that ‘while certain monks were conditioned 
against any attempt to discuss grounds for belief in God, they were 
better disposed to consider the Christian hope of Eternal Life in 
relation to the Buddhist hope of Nirvana,’ a clue given earlier by 
Ananda Coomaraswamy in his Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism. 

Dr Slater examines the concept of Nibbana (the Pali form of 
‘Nirvana’) in Burmese Buddhism, quoting modern Burmese scholars 
like Shwe Zan Aung and Pe Maung ‘Tin; early missionaries like 
Father Sangermano and Mrs Judson, who accepted the idea of 
annihilation. He sees a ray of light in Bishop Bigandet’s remark 
about the ‘inexplicable and deplorable eccentricity’ of the Buddha in 
combining a message of deliverance with a doctrine of ultimate 
annihilation; he is constantly reaching for a gospel in the Buddha’s 
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teaching, as Mrs Rhys Davids was; and finally agrees with E. J. 
Thomas that in the aspiration for Nibbana we may see something 
which corresponds to the recognition of the Divine in other religions. 
‘Nibbana is the religious ultimate of Buddhism’ is his conclusion and 
theme, in preference even to Dhamma and Buddha. 

‘Nibb4na is not attained through enlightenment,’ says the writer. 
‘Nibbana és enlightenment. Nibbana is Vision. . . . All power short of 
this Vision is inadequate. Intellect falls short,’ for intellect is but 
‘the busy apprentice of Vision’. Dr Slater in no way underestimates 
the mental discipline of the Buddhist monk, but he claims for the 
‘enlightened’ one a flash of intuition which is the reward of patient 
search, and yet something revealed rather than solely discovered. 
The very title of the ‘Buddha’ seems to support this—‘the one who 
knows’, ‘the one who speaks from experience’. Is it fanciful to see in 
this a bridge between Buddhist search and finding and Christian 
revelation? There are so few bridges between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity and it requires courage as well as faith to venture on this one, 
so typical of the single-pole bamboo bridge of the Irrawaddy creeks 


or the rope bridge over the mountain streams towards the frontiers 
of Tibet and Yunnan. 








Dr Slater does not shrink from what seems to most western | 
students the supreme inconsistency of reconciling belief in Nibbana | 


with the apparent Buddhist denial of belief in the soul. Here he calls 


to his aid Father d’Eypernon, formerly Professor at the Pontifical | 


, Kandy, who concludes that Buddhism is not inconsistent 
but incomplete, in that it provides no principle of unity. In short, we 
must not think in terms of contradiction, but of dialectic. 

There is no doubt that Dr Slater has ably challenged the common 
western assumption that Buddhism stands alone in having no 
ition of the sacred and therefore being denied the name of 
religion and accorded only that of ethical philosophy. His book needs 
to S read and re-read, not only by Christians interested in the 
Christian approach to Buddhism, but by students of philosophy, who 
can deal more worthily than the present reviewer with that wider 
context of this challenging book. It is a timely book, for this year 
there will be held in goon the Sixth Great Buddhist Council, 
whose traditional task is to preserve the accuracy of the texts of the 
Buddhist Scriptures. On this occasion a shorter Buddhist Bible will 
also be compiled, and will play a big part in the new emphasis on 
the world mission of Buddhism. Dr Slater’s book is timely also 
because thinking Christians in Ceylon and Burma are conscious of 
the need for a new approach to the almost untouched mass of their 
Buddhist fellow-countrymen. They will find here much-needed 
light and help. 


GrorGe APPLETON 
LONDON 
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A PLEA FOR A NEW APPROACH 


THe CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO OTHER ReLicions. By E. C. Dewick. 
London: Cambridge University Press. 25s. 1953. 


oye the publication of Dr Hendrik Kraemer’s great book, The 
Christian Message in a non-Christian World, insufficient attention 
has been given to ‘the question of the Christian attitude to non- 
Christian religions. In most universities in the West the study of 
other religions has been undertaken by departments of Philosophy 
or Oriental studies rather than by the Faculty of Theology. But in 
recent oecumenical discussions, both of the Evanston theme and of 
the evangelistic task, there has been a fresh demand for a restatement 
of the Christian attitude to non-Christian faiths. The Church’s 
mission to-day cannot be understood without coming to grips with 

the present claims of the non-Christian world. 
r Dewick was a missionary teacher in India, and his intimate 


re _ knowledge of non-Christian religions as well as of the problems of 

western | 

regen | the subject. In two earlier books, The Indwelling God (1936) and 
e 


Christian missions specially qualifies him to speak with authority on 


The Gospel and Other Faiths (1948) he had already revealed his 
attitude to other faiths. The present book comprises the Hulsean 
Lectures delivered in 1949, and is a clearer and more systematic 
statement of the problem. 

There is a note of urgent demand for a fresh approach to non- 
Christian religions. “The present-day answers to other religions 
have to be related to a situation to which there has been no parallel 
in the past’ (p. 57). The growth of the Christian Church does not 
keep pace with the growth in numbers of non-Christians (p. 28 f.). 
There are many political religions to-day, like Communism and 
nationalism, which not only appeal to the lower emotions but inspire 
a religious devotion effecting reforms in personal and public life and 
which claim ultimate and absolute authority (pp. 9-12). Association 
or alliance with political movements has led many non-Christian 
religions to assert their claims with fresh vigour. Such political 
alliance, as well as the relativism of science, lends much support to 
their emphatic denial of the superiority of Christianity and to their 
call to inter-religious co-operation (pp. 21-23). 

In dealing with the Christian answer Dr Dewick is concerned 
with being fair to the non-Christian religions and with consistency 
in the Christian claims. There is no doubt that the Christian missions 
should continue. But placing before us a wide oe 4 of facts from the 
history of the Christian missions, he suggests that the missionary 
zeal to proclaim the Gospel should be modified by a fresh under- 
14 
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standing of Christ’s methods and a greater sensitivity to what is good 
in other religions. 

The second lecture indicates the inadequacy of the present 
answers of the Church. Even the rejection of the claims of political 
religions is not altogether effective and convincing (pp. 36-39). The 
motive and spirit of the answers are more important the content. 
There is also insistence in Dr Dewick’s lecture that the Christian 
answer should contain evidence that Christianity does in fact produce 
on the whole better men and women than any other religion (pp. 39, 
179). The theological standards applied must be those found in the 
person and message of Jesus Christ (p. 58). 

The next lecture attempts to state the theological standards 
derived from the Bible. The unique note of authority which char- 
acterized Jesus’s “steeeme R eg upon the religious systems which 
He knew is clearly stated. Jesus would not endorse the superficial 
slogan ‘that all religions are equally good’ (p. 87). His is an attitude 
that is both charitable and courageous, impartial and decisive. He 
permits neither a thoughtless, good-natured acceptance of new ideas 
nor a wholesale condemnation of everything that does not bear the 
label of Christian (p. 92). The supreme test which Jesus would apply 
to every individual and every religious system is the test of moral and 
spiritual values. ‘Does it or does it not foster and help to create the 
spirit of love and the readiness to forgive, which is of the very essence 
of God?’ Dr Dewick quotes the conception of the ‘larger Christ’, as 
distinct from the historic human person Jesus, and suggests that 
salvation through the Eternal Christ need not be limited to those 
who know the historic person and message of Jesus (pp. 93-95). 

In the lecture on the tradition of the Church Dr Devick points to 
some permanent trends in the Christian attitude such as thesuprema 
of Christ, the universality of the Gospel and the salvation of 
mankind, hostility to non-Christian religions and the fulfilment of 
all truth in Christ (pp. 107-127). Nor are examples wanting. for the 
acceptance of truth in other religions and inter-religious co- 
operation (pp. 128 ff.). 

Speaking of the recovery of first principles, Dr Dewick distin- 
guishes between the ‘missionary principles’ which all Christians 
accept as fundamental and certain other principles maintained as 
essential by some and questioned by others. He agrees with Professor 
Latourette that ‘types of Christianity which have failed to stress the 
centrality of Jesus as God’s Christ have not shown the power to 
reproduce themselves through many centuries’ (p. 137). But he 
stands with the liberal theologians in believing that the supremacy 
of Christ is to be understood primarily in terms of the supremacy of 
His teaching (pp. 138-142). It is certainly true that the majority of 


New Testament scholars would agree that the principles he has | 


stated were laid down by Jesus Christ, but it is doubtful whether 
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many leading scholars to-day would find support in the New Testa- 
ment for his interpretation of the supremacy of Christ. 

After examining some of the exclusive claims made by the 
Church, such as the completeness and exhaustiveness of the revela- 
tion in Christ and its finality and absoluteness, Dr Dewick concludes 
that such claims are not necessary. He believes that 


it is possible for a Christian to hold firmly to the essential Christian principle 

of the supremacy of Jesus Christ, and at the same time to approach the 

non-Christian religions with an open mind that has not rejected the 

possibility that they may have something to contribute to our knowledge of 

ey ~% may have been used by Him as real channels of Divine Revelation 
. 145). 


He admits that 


it is only in Jesus Christ, interpreted by Christian faith, that we gain a clear 
vision of Love, self-sacrificing and ultimately victorious, at the very heart 
of the Universe, and belonging to the very essence of God (p. 156). 





But this need not lead to any affirmation of finality or absoluteness 
of the Christian Gospel. ‘It is sufficient that in relation to ourselves 
we have known Jesus Christ as Saviour, Lord and Son of God’ 
(p. 151). The arguments in this section are far from convincing. Some 
schools of thought certainly exaggerated notions of the completeness 
of the revelation in Christ, its finality and absoluteness, the ‘otherness’ 
of the Christian Faith, and the idea of discontinuity. But one cannot 
help feeling that Dr Dewick does not make any serious attempt to 
see the significance of these claims. 

In the concluding lecture, on the reform of missionary policy 
and practice, there are many valuable suggestions which deserve 
serious consideration by churches. Motives and methods in evangelism 
should be subjected to constant criticism and sub-Christian elements 
should be carefully watched. The attitude of racial or cultural 
superiority should be avoided. It is interesting to note that Sirdar 
K. M. Panikkar, in his recent book, Asia and Western Dominance, 
maintains that one of the causes for the failure of Christian missions 
is the spirit of racial and cultural superiority on the part of the 
missionaries. There will hardly be any disagreement with Dr Dewick 
on the point about adapting Christianity to local conditions 
and the removal of its ‘foreignness’. There will be difference of 
opinion only on the lengths to which this adaptation can go. The rela- 
tion between the mission of the Church and the visible unity of the 
Church is also rightly stressed (p. 190). The mission of the Church 
is also derived from the hope of the coming of the Kingdom (pp. 
200-201). 

There are, however, certain other suggestions which cannot be 
endorsed without some criticism. Dr Dewick is doubtful about 
baptizing a person if the congregation he is to join is at a low level 
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of moral and spiritual life (p. 190 f.). The suggestion about co- 
operation with non-Christians in worship and in the search for truth 
is also very controversial. 

On the whole Dr Dewick does not go far beyond the approach 
of liberal Christianity, even though he has revealed his strong 
convictions about the uniqueness of the Gospel. He lays greater 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual principles revealed in Christ than 
on the salvation wrought by Christ. But he has earned our deep 
gratitude for the effective way in which he has used his massive 
scholarship to ask for a re-thinking of missionary methods and 
policy. A more adequate theology of missions has to be formulated 
in the light of the problems which he has raised. 

J. R. CHANDRAN 
Unitep THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
BANGALORE 





A STUDY OF THE EUCHARIST 


EucuarisTiaA: GESTALT UND VOLLzUG. By JosEPH PascHER. Miinster: 
Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. Freiburg in Br.: Erich 
Wewel. DM. 14.60. 1953. 


FEY aspects of the development of the Roman Catholic Church 

in recent decades are so important and fundamental as the 
renewed study of the Church’s liturgies, especially of the Eucharist, 
which has taken place since the days of Pope Pius X. With some 
justification the liturgical movement has been called a quiet reforma- 
tion, which has caused from within a change which often touched the 
very roots of the religious life. The distance between the Church 
in her official rites and the people in their worship, between the 
priest and the faithful, has been eliminated at vital points. The 
congregation has begun once more to take a living — in the 
liturgical acts, not only attending services as passive onlookers, but 
becoming active participants. 

With this liturgical renewal went scholarly research into the field 
of liturgies, not least into the Mass. This research was not only 
historical, but included theological penetration into the nature and 
the content of the Mass. Research into the general history of religion 
—-particularly the approach from the angle of the ‘phenomenology of 
religion’—has given much depth to our understanding of the spirit 
and the life of the various religions. Liturgical research also benefited 
by it and gained light on the liturgical forms and symbols, their 
character and a significance. 


As an essential step in this development Pope Pius XII issued 


his encyclical, Mediator Dei, on November 2oth, 1947. In it the Pope 
interprets the new ideas, putting an end at the same time to certain 
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extreme phenomena. Along much the same lines is Professor Joseph 
Pascher’s work: Eucharistia: Gestalt und Vollzug, which builds upon 
and carries on and intensifies the viewpoints expressed in the Papal 
work, Let it be said at once that here we have before us a very mature 
and deeply penetrating liturgical work which bears every evidence 
that the author is deeply rooted in history and, particularly, has 
an extraordinary ability to penetrate right into the theological 
meaning and nature of the Mass. The author is profoundly interested 
in the theological significance as well as in the practical celebration 
of the Eucharist. For a non-Roman Catholic reader this work 
involves a re-thinking of some traditional attitudes at essential points. 

Professor Pascher dissociates himself from the idea of the 
sacrifice of the Mass as a repetition of the Sacrifice on Golgotha. 
Furthermore, he is only willing to use the expression ‘renewal’ with 
qualification. The Eucharist is an ‘actualization’, a representation 
of the Sacrifice on Golgotha. There is only one Sacrifice, not several 
consecutive sacrifices, but this Sacrifice is represented in symbolic 
and in cult form in the many Masses. 

Another main point is the stress laid on the Eucharist as a meal 
and as a communion, a most difficult subject—readily misunder- 
stood. Professor Pascher keeps strictly to the guidance of the Pope, 
but intensifies some very important points in a manner which helps 
us to acquire a new understanding of the Roman Catholic Eucharist. 
The Eucharist is ‘truly and properly the offering of a sacrifice, 
wherein by immolation which sheds no blood the Most High does 
what he has already done on the Cross, offering Himself to the 
eternal Father as an all-acceptable victim’. But this offering of the 
Mass is described by Professor Pascher under the headline The Holy 
Communion: a. The Preparation of the Eucharistic Table (Offer- 
torium), b. The Eucharistic Thanksgiving (Canon Missae). He 
realizes that the uniformity which is the mark of the Eastern Eucharist, 
where the words of the institution have their organic place in the 
great Eucharistic Thanksgiving, has been broken by the many 
prayers in the Canon of the Roman Mass. But he seeks to carry 
through the idea of wholeness from the Eastern liturgies in the 
Roman liturgy as well, distinguishing between earlier and more 
recent layers in liturgical development, and proposing that in the 
Missal the earliest layers should be in special type in order to make 
clear the original context, and thus to modify the fractional and some- 
what disconnected character of the Canon. 

An essential point is the communal character of the Mass. Here, 
above all, Professor Pascher builds upon Mediator Dei, in which the 
question of the participation of the laity in the offering of the Mass 
is taken up and discussed in detail. 

According to Professor Pascher, the first point to emphasize is 
the decisive distinction between the whined priest and the laity. 
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At the Mass the community is built up strictly in the form of a 
ladder, hierarchically, that is to say, not democratically. At the 
head is the priest, who by virtue of his ordination has a greater 
conformity with Christ than other believers. He alone is able to 
carry out the act of sacrifice. On this ww no confusion of any kind 
must prevail. After the priest come all those who have some kind of 
order, and lastly the faithful people. The essential problem now, with 
which Mediator Dei already deals, is to what extent the people can 
be said to participate in the sacrifice. Following the encyclical, 
Professor Pascher answers this question with a definite affirmative. 
The question is only how. Without sharing in the priestly power, 
but by virtue of their baptism, the people join in the offering of the 
sacrifice ‘through the priest and—in a certain sense—with him’. 
And this the people are doing especially through the manner in 
which they ‘unite their feelings of praise, expiation and thanksgiving 
with the feelings or intention of the priest’ (Mediator a 

What is the oecumenical significance of this book? It clearly 
deserves to be studied and discussed in non-Roman Catholic 
theological circles as well. The work of a theologian of great integrity, 
it is well qualified to show us a new approach to the Roman Catholic 
Mass and to remove some established misconceptions. 

Furthermore, this book will surely contribute to the solution of 
the question which in evangelical theology too has become increas- 
ingly urgent: how to understand our worship as the living presence 
of Christ in His community, and the Holy Communion as the place 
at which His Sacrifice is made present and real to us. 

Evangelical theology will have to follow other paths, not least 
because the cultic and sacral M~ysterientheologie which marks 
Professor Pascher’s book throughout will be alien to it. As the Holy 
Communion is taken out of this context and placed in the earthly, 
created existence of its more ‘profane’ reality, new perspectives open 
up to the understanding of the Last Supper and of the Sacrifice of 
Christ which is the very core of this sacrament. In that way we may 
be led to an entirely new and more realistic understanding of the 
community around it, a community which is not only spiritual, but 
embraces our whole existence, including the bodily one. It is this 
form of community which is so wonderfully described in one of 
Martin Luther’s first works upon the sacrament of the altar: Ein 
Sermon von dem hochwiirdigen Sakrament des heiligen Leichnams Fesu 
Christi und von den Bruderschaften (1519). 

But in spite of confessional differences on the subject of the Holy 
Communion, theologians from both sides have now entered on a 
fruitful and necessary discussion, in which Professor Pascher’s work 
will be of great importance. 

K. E. SKYDSGAARD 
COPENHAGEN 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MISSIONARY METHODS 


Diez MIsSIONSMETHODE IN SPANISCH-AMERIKA IM 16, JAHRHUNDERT: 
MIT BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER KONZILIEN UND SYNODEN. 
By JoHANN SpecKER, S.M.B. Schéneck-Beckenried: Neue Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. Fr. 15.60. 1953. 


i ew origin of this book is a special piece of research which 

deals with the lines officially laid down by the Church for the 
method of missionary approach, as set forth by church councils and 
synods, in America. The author deserves our gratitude for bringing 
to light hitherto unpublished material concerning the third Mexican 
provincial council, 1585, the Peruvian regional council, 1583, and 
various exchanges of letters; for his contribution to the production 
of a critical text of the older conciliar documents; for his careful, 
balanced judgment; for restricting himself purely to the presentation 
of the documents without appraisal and for the use which he has 
made of all the supporting material which is now available and which 
he has listed in an excellent bibliography. 

The material is arranged with a fine sense of perspective. After 
an introductory presentation of the structure of the Hierarchy in 
the mission fields, Dr Specker describes the legal position of the 
Church, and includes here a survey of the missionary councils and 
synods. From the directions laid down by the Church there emerges 
a general picture of the missionary clergy, of the methods of pro- 
claiming the Gospel, of the struggle with heathendom, of the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, of the life of the Church and of its auxiliary 
workers. The clarity of the style makes the book delightful to read. 

Dr Specker has succeeded in presenting the problems on lines 
that reject the established practice, which even Roman Catholic 
scholars follow, of criticizing both the forcible character and the 
superficiality of the christianization of Spanish America at the 
beginning of the Conquest, an approach which also brings out the 
spiritual inadequacy of the missionary. Dr Specker om. this an 
‘unfair accusation’ (p. 237), unfair because the abuses, which he in 
no way glosses over, have all been generalized, and because the 
critics have failed to observe how very conscientiously the Councils 
and the Hierarchy fought such abuses. The purpose of his enquiry 
is to give fair-mindedness on this matter a hearing. Dr Specker also 
brings out the extent to which the missionary enterprise was con- 
fronted with new tasks of which there had been no previous experi- 
ence. There was nothing in the Spanish encounter with Islam which 
could be adapted to the mission to the Indians. It was necessary 
from the outset, at the price of many a mistake, to seek to understand 
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the psychic and moral peculiarity of the Indian. Against that back- 
ground Dr Specker reveals not only how the misconceptions came 
about, but also how they were subsequently overcome. He might 
perhaps in this connexion have discussed in greater detail what the 
typical Spanish qualities are on which the methods were developed, 
without the Spaniards perceiving their problematical nature, namely, 
the capacity to link up with a doctrinally unbending way of thought 
a great elasticity and tolerance in the sphere of morals. This char- 
acteristic is expressed in the proverb that ‘along with the law comes 
the gap in the law’, to slip through which is a sign of vitality. 

ill further light is thrown on this whole problem by the raising 
of the question ° 238) as to whether the roots of the religious 
indifference which prevails in Spanish America to-day are to be 
sought in the missionary work of the sixteenth century. Already 
then it was difficult to secure a second generation of priests in the 
new territories. But Dr Specker comes to the conclusion that funda- 
mental christianization must even then have been very effective, if, 
in spite of the ‘religiously hostile, Free Masonic governments of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’, which did all they could to 
prevent the fostering of the priesthood, so much church life has none 
the less still remained in existence. 

Dr Specker describes the missionary method of the sixteenth 
century which the Councils strove to follow as an earnest endeavour 
to pes the Faith through clear doctrine and religious example, 
and to lift the social life of the Indians, dominated as it was by 
drunkenness and superstition, to a new moral level. One of the 
main difficulties was the disproportion between the small number of 
missionaries and the great mass of the Indian people. For that reason 
much emphasis was laid on catechism instruction; and disputes often 
arose as to the degree of generosity which might be allowed in the 
administration of Baptism and of Holy Communion. A further 
difficulty arose out of the confusion of the old religion with the new: 
even the old religion, for example, had an extensive practice of 
confession, but without any deep sense of sin (p. 152); or, again, the 
Indian was glad to accept the protection of the new God, but was not 
willing to alienate himself entirely from the old powers (p. 117). 
Adaptation to Indian ways, on the lines followed by the Jesuit 
missions in China or Paraguay, was not regarded (p. 195) as funda- 
mental in Central America or in the northern regions of South 
America. But since the Indian was very responsive to outward 
sense-impressions, and to perceptible expressions of feeling, a 
certain allowance began to be made for this approachability, some- 
times through the erection of gorgeously equipped churches or by 
permitting religious dance festivals to be held. Dr Specker does not 
enter in any particular detail into the connexions between politics and 
religion (p. 1, note 1), because no ecclesiastical pronouncements on 
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the subject have been made. It is on this point that the critics have 
certainly expressed a good many views. 

For the non-Roman Catholic reader the chapter on the methods 
of proclaiming the Gospel (p. 94) and on the p= ie of opinion 
regarding baptism between Sicmaeas and Dominicans (p. 139) is 
of particular importance. In the early days the Franciscans were the 
only missionaries; the great missionary bishop in Mexico, Juan de 
Zuméarraga, 1533-1548 (p. 9) was » Minasias and his successor a 
Dominican. Zuméarraga’s catechism, Doctrina Breve, was for the 
most part ‘a compilation of Erasmian thought and for that reason 
opposed and censured by the Inquisition’ (p. 111), while the greater 
part of a later catechism was ‘largely taken from the Suma de Doctrina 
cristiana of the Spanish Reformer Constantino Ponce de la Fuente, 
authors whose orthodoxy has sometimes justifiably been called in 
question’ (ibid). In the periodical El Predicador Evangélico (vol. 9, 

- 343), Carlos Amado Ruiz has recently pointed out that at the 
beginning of the mission in Spanish America rays of Reformation 
influence were making themselves felt, so that the present-day 
evangelical movement in these lands cannot be regarded as simply 
a non-Spanish modern infiltration. In this connexion one may also 
see the rejection of the Franciscan baptisms through the eyes of the 
Dominicans. Dr Specker does not go further into the question, but 
he sets out the disputed material. There is still much here for further 
research, of historical and actual significance. 

The book also provides a valuable complement to Robert 
Ricard’s La Conquéte spirituelle du Mexique (Paris, 1933) and to 
Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri’s Spiritual Currents in Latin America 
(Buenos Aires, 1952); and it throws light at many points on the picture 
of the movement from which modern South America has received its 
confessional formation. Perhaps we shall one day have a correspond- 


.ing work on Evangelical methods in Spanish America. 


RuDOLF OBERMULLER 
Buenos AIRES, ARGENTINA 





MISSIONARY PIONEER IN CHINA 


THEopoR Hamperc. By HerMAN ScHiyter. Lund: Gleerups. (Publica- 
tions of the Swedish Society for Missionary Research.) Kr. 12.50. 


1953- 


[* relating the story of the first Swedish missionary to China and 

of the beginnings of the Basel China Mission, Dr Schlyter 
reveals the difficulties and trials which confront a missionary sent 
out to the field with instructions from his Board. He does not always 
find it easy to carry out the society’s intentions, and differences 
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and misunderstandings arise on both sides. It is part of the value of 
this book that the writer lets the facts speak for themselves, and that 
he takes the part neither of the missionary nor of the society. It is a 
record, moreover, of encouraging results in spite of human weakness 
and mistakes. 

Theodor Hamberg was born in Stockholm in 1819. His father 
died young and he had therefore to earn his living from the age of 
fourteen, ae become a book-keeper. Through contact with 
the Evangelical Revival he became interested in missions and felt 
the call to serve overseas. After training in Basel from 1844 to 1846 
he was sent to China with Rudolf Cusine to work with Karl 
Giitzlaff, who, well-known in Europe among supporters of missions, 
had aroused much interest for China. Giitzlaff’s plan was to 
evangelize China quickly, and for that purpose he had formed a 
‘Union of Chinese Christians’, a group of men to whom he gave a 
rapid training for work in the interior of the country, which at 
that time was closed to foreigners. 

Hamberg was required to supervise and guide some of these 
workers. He was also responsible for that part of the province of 
Kwan-tung in which the Hakka people lived. In October 1847 
he made his first journey to this territory. Although this tour was 
discouraging in many respects, he returned the following year and 
worked there for some months. After a period in Hongkong, on 
account of illness, he went to Kwan-tung again and opened a ene 
school, thus taking the first step towards his departure from Giitz- 
laff’s ideas of an ‘apostolic wandering mission’, to become instead 
a missionary at a fixed station. 

By then, both Hamberg and Lechler, who was at work among the 
Hoklos in the Kwan-tung province, had realized the superficiality 
of Giitzlaff’s methods. Many of the evangelists were unreliable and 
some were utter swindlers. But when the two missionaries presented 
their view to Giitzlaff he refused to listen, being somewhat despotic 
and unwilling to take his fellow-workers’ opinions into account. 
At first Hamberg was criticized by the Board in Basel, which was 
fully convinced that Giitzlaff’s methods were the right ones. But 
gradually the Board began to understand the real situation. Hamberg’s 
relation to the society, however, became still more complicated 
when he undertook the ment of the Chinese Union durin 
Giitzlaff’s visit to Europe. Although he knew the Union’s spiri 
weakness he felt a seapendibiiiey tor the work and tried to do his 
best, but with r results: the Chinese Union was a house built 
upon the sand. When Giitzlaff returned to Hongkong he reproached 

berg with having spoilt his work. 

I 8 1 Hamberg began to work on his own in Hongkong, and 
in the following year he was able to return to the Hakka district and 
definitely to establish the Hakka mission. The Basel committee also 
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allowed Lechler to join Hamberg, since it had proved impossible to 
found a mission among the Hoklos. 

The differences with the society were now settled and the future 
looked hopeful, but at the end of 1853 bad health made it necessary 
for Hamberg to return to Hongkong, where he came into close 
contact with the T’aiping movement, on which he subsequently 
wrote a very illuminating book (published in Hongkong and 
London), believing, along with many other missionaries, that this 


_movement could be of great value for Christianity in China. 


Hamberg never returned to the Hakka district. He had fulfilled 
his missionary work as a pioneer in China. On May 13th, 1854 he 
died in Hongkong at the early age of thirty-five. But in spite of a 
short career, he had been able to found a mission of great importance. 
He came out to China in order to work with Giitzlaff, but became, 
instead of a fellow-worker, an opponent of his superficial methods. 
By modifying Giitzlaff’s principles, however, he was able to make the 
best of his great idea of a mission to the interior of China. In the 
last days of fis life he made an important contribution to the know- 
ledge of a most interesting political movement in China. 


OscaR RUNDBLOM 
VAsterds, SWEDEN 
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Amy CARMICHAEL OF DoHNAvuR. By Frank Hovucuron. Illustrated. 
Maps. London: S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1953. 


HIS rather short and far from ponderous history of a remarkable 
personality has been eagerly awaited and will be warmly 
welcomed by many who, in these last forty years, have followed in 
her written utterances the doings and deuaiee of Amy Carmichael 
of Dohnavur. Few of her readers can have known her personally, 
for she never left South India after her arrival there in 1895, and 
Dohnavur till lately has been difficult of access, being far from a 
railway and several miles from a good road; but to thousands both 
within and beyond India she has been an intimate personal friend. 
The biography is very well done and, like every other book that 
is connected with Dohnavur, it is charming in its material details of 
cover, print and illustrations. But it can hardly be a sheer joy to any 
reader. Tragedy was, and is, an ever-present element in the im- 
mediate surroundings of the Dohnavur Nurseries, and suffering 
was never absent for long from Amy Carmichael’s experience. 
If we + ~ believe in metempsychosis, we should surely 
recognize St Teresa of Avila in this missio woman of Ulster 
origin whose long years of service to God were lived and endured in 
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our own time. There are, of course, deep differences: St Teresa 
made no profound study of the Old and New Testaments and Amy 
Carmichael looked but seldom to church authority and tradition, 
but the resemblances are startling: the passionate ardour of feeling, 
the shrewd practical ability, the vast capacity for suffering, the 
relentless fortitude and adventurous courage, the magnanimity that 
barely recognized personal slights and never dwelt on them, the 
gaiety and resilience, the delight in friendships and the charm of 
manner which won all hearts. When Amy Carmichael rather late in 
life made the acquaintance of St Teresa, she was surprised to find 
herself spiritually on familiar ground. Each accomplished much, but 
each was far more conscious of the greatness of the evil not yet over- 
come. Because of Amy Carmichael hundreds of children once 
destined for shameful bondage have grown to happy and hopeful 
outh in what seems to every visitor a Garden of the Lord, but she 
d always before her the heart-rending vision of the thousands 
whom she and her devoted fellow-workers could not reach and 
rescue. Each has written profoundly of the mysteries of spiritual 
experience. Especially in the last twenty years of Amy Carmichael’s 
life, when = ain, usually very acute, was her almost daily 
portion and when there were also devastating bereavements and 
sore perplexities, she became through her writings a guide of 
Teresian penetration in the depths of the conflict and triumph, 
consolation and anguish of the Christian warring soul. 

The author’s purpose was to write the Life of Amy Carmichael 
rather than to describe the Dohnavur Fellowship, the foundation 
which now represents her here on earth, but the two cannot be 
separated. In telling with kindness and candour her sorrowing over 
failure (for which she always took the greatest share of the blame to 
herself) when, as numbers increased, some child grew up not to 
goodness and grace but to sullen and obdurate apathy, when some 
convert turned back, or some colleague could not stay the course, 
the author must also speak of the dangers and problems which the 
Fellowship, now more than ever, sees before it. For the time has 
come when most of the nurselings of Dohnavur, so lovingly reared 
and carefully trained up to young manhood and womanhood, must 

o forth and become part of the life of South India. Till lately there 
been enough for them to do in the service of the place itself and 

its immediate neighbourhood, but they are too many now; and also 
the salt of the earth must mingle with the substance which it is to 
leaven. All the ordinary problems of adjustment confront them, but 
in addition there is the peculiar difficulty that these kinless young 
ple, who cannot even name their parents, have to become 
incorporate in the tissue of South India where the family is 


everything and society is a closely woven fabric of intricate 
birth-relationships. 
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No one who has read this book will easily forget it. The author’s 
purpose will be fulfilled if it quickens in his readers spiritual aspira- 
tion to deeper devotion, shows more clearly South India’s need for 
the Gospel of Christ and wins more friends and partners at this 
critical moment for the heroic members of the Dohnavur Fellowship 
as they continue and expand the work of their founder. 


ELEANOR McDouGAaLi 
RICHMOND, SURREY 


THE PONTIFICAL DOCTRINE OF MISSIONS 


INTRODUCTION A LA DocTRINE PONTIFICALE DEs Missions. By ANDRE 
Rétir. Paris: Editions du Seuil. Fr. 390. 1953. 


ISSIONS form an essential part of the life of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is therefore of great importance to study 
that Church’s expression and interpretation of missions, and especially 
the official statements of the supreme authorities, namely the state- 
ments of the Popes and of the Papal Congregations, and in particular 
of the Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. These statements are 
collected, for instance, in the Acta Sanctae (since 1909 Apostolicae) 
Sedis, in the Collectanea Constitutionum, Decretorum, Indultorum ac 
Instructionum Sanctae Sedis and in the Sylloge praecipuorum docu- 
mentorum recentium Summorum Pontificum et S. Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide necnon aliarum SS. Congregationum Romanarum. 
This last one, published in 1939, is largely unknown because it 
came out just before the outbreak of the second world war. The 
meager encyclicals of the last three Popes, Maximum Illud 
(r919), of Pope Benedict XV, Rerum Ecclesiae (1926), of Pope Pius 
, (the ‘Pope of the Missions’), and Evangelit Praecones (1951), of 
Pope Pius Xi, are of great importance. 

Those Papal directives give the outlines of missionary work in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Most of them are general in character, 
only sometimes going into detail. They are not systematical essays 
on the theology of missions, but they contain much material which 
helps to establish a real foundation for it and they reveal the experi- 
ence and wisdom of the Holy See. 

The author is justifiably well known for his excellent work in 
missionary science. In the book under review, he arranges the state- 
ments of the church authorities on missions according to different 
points of view and gives in five chapters a very interesting introduc- 
tion into the Popes’ doctrine of missions. Missions are a part of the 
Church, and in no way accessory or secondary. It is the Church’s 
task to bring the mercy of deliverance to mankind, spreading the 
dominion of Christ throughout the world. The missionary motives 
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are love of all non-Christian people and thankfulness for salvation. 
The Pope, ‘Vicarius Christi’ on earth, has the government of the 
missions. Those preaching the Gospel seek to win their listeners for 
Christ. The goal of missions is the planting of the Church ( plantatio 
Ecclesiae) among the non-Christian people and its consolidation. 
Moreover, the indigenous Church is to have its own hierarchy, the 
training of an indigenous clergy being of great importance. 

The book, with its 307 notes, com an admirable knowledge 
of sources and literature. It could be read with great advantage by 
non-Roman Catholics. 


ERWIN STEINBORN 
Monster (WEstr.) 





CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM IN INDIA 


COMMUNISM AND THE SociaAL REVOLUTION IN INDIA: A CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION. Edited by P. D. DevaNaNpAN and M. M. 
Tuomas. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Re 1. 1953. 


I’ the brief compass of eighty-eight pages this book is indeed a 
‘tract for the times’. The Indian national colours which bedeck 
the cover boldly proclaim the country of its origin and concern. It 
would be difficult to over-emphasize the importance of its subject, 
not only for India, but for the whole of Asia and for Africa, and 
therefore for the world. It is good to see such a book published in 
India, and it is greatly to be hoped that its authorship and place of 
publication will particularly commend it to the attention of readers in 
many other Asian countries besides India herself. 
estern readers, however, who have any real acquaintance with 
the subject will find little or nothing in it which is new to them. 
Indeed, it cannot be said that at any point this volume enters into any 
depth of discussion. Its analysis and arguments are conventional; it 
is none the less a sound presentation of the generally accepted 
Christian point of view. Read as ‘propaganda’, in the best sense of 
that word, the book serves its purpose well, the more so because it is 
very readable and not too long. But anyone who turns to it for fresh 
insights, particularly from the Indian point of view, will be 
disappointed. 

e book comprises ten chapters, written by no fewer than six 
authors. Four of them are Indian; the two non-Indians, one British 
and the other American, are reputed to ‘know India as much 
as any Indian’. They form a good team, but do not write as repre- 
sentatives of any particular Christian organization. This composite 
work shows a commendable unity of outlook, in spite of inevitable 
disparity in the styles of different chapters. As is only to be expected, 
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the total presentation lacks the full cogency which might have been 
achieved by a single author. It would be interesting to know who were 
the particular authors of certain chapters. Whoever was responsible 
for the account given of the Church in Communist China showed 
himself very reliably informed. 

The writers see the inevitability of the social revolution which is 
already beginning to shake the foundations of Indian society: 

Men and women whose grandparents were taught to accept oppression, 
poverty and disease as the will of the gods are now convinced that these 
are to a great extent man-made evils which can be conquered by concerted 
human effort. New ideals of justice and equality are challenging the old 
patterns of political authority and economic privilege. The longsuffering 
poor and exploited have come to realize a new sense of dignity and historical 
mission. They are determined to rise and collect their due. 


The writers, on the other hand, also recognize the unfortunate fact 

that ‘most Christians in India to-day do not seem to be vitally 

interested in contemporary political life’. They thus feel in duty 

bound as Christians to attempt to interpret this revolution, and to 
wi home the challenge and the threat of Communism. As they 
eclare, 


Communism betrays the social revolution and turns it into a new 
oppression. Yet it is not enough simply to oppose Communism. Those who 
seek a true social revolution leading to justice, equality and freedom must 
discover the means by which it can be brought po omer 
It is indeed unfortunate that this book, which is so admirable when 
it deals with Christian principles, is least convincing when it considers 
the practicalities of the Indian situation. 

ndoubtedly the social revolution which has already begun in 
India will gather momentum in the near future, and is likely to 
become increasingly drastic as it proceeds. Who will lead it, and how 
will it develop? The major contention of the authors is, quite rightly, 
that ‘a clear distinction should be drawn between Communism and 
the social revolution. To identify the one with the other is to be 
blind to the nature of the revolution and to strengthen the cause of 
Communism’. But if the Communists are not to be the leaders, what 
is the practical alternative? A true social democracy, answer the 
writers. They themselves recognize serious difficulties in the way, 
and list four. First, as Mr Aneurin Bevan recently remarked, “There 
is no precedent in modern history of a feudal society going through an 
industrial revolution with the democratic consent of the ple’. 
Secondly, it is to be doubted whether Indian democracy ae the 
social basis necessary for its stabilization and growth. In the third 
place, it is very questionable whether democratic traditions and 
institutions have taken sufficiently deep root in the cultural soil of 
India, for ‘even those educated in the Western cultural tradition of 
the modern universities have a split mind—they are scientific 
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rationalists at school and custom-tradition-bound at home’. Fourthly, 
it is recognized that the present world situation, with its Big Power 
politics, militates against the positive programmes of democratic 
social reconstruction in India. These are grave objections indeed, 
and to them should be added the fundamental query as to whether 
social democracy can provide a vision and a programme with the 
driving-power of Communism. 

The writers list five factors in support of the possibility of a 
democratic transformation of Indian society. These unfortunately 
lack convincing power, especially when it is admitted that ‘things may 
not be moving as fast as they should to fire the imagination and 
enthusiasm of the people’. We must recognize the truth of the 
contention that ‘people who think that Communism is inevitable 
under the present situation are only making it inevitable’. We shall 
require, however, more compelling reasons than the writers of 
this volume have succeeded in adducing for the belief that social 
democracy can provide an effective alternative. Apart from the need 
for an inspiring vision (however illusory it may later prove in fact), 
full consideration must be given to the realities of political power, and 
to the tremendous disadvantages suffered by a democratic govern- 
ment without an effective democratic opposition. A further look at 
experience in China seems required—for there, in the eyes of those 
who became wise after the event, Communism established its claim 
to be understood, in the actual practicalities of the situation, in terms 
of historical necessity. 

Victor E. W. Haywarp 

LONDON 





INTELLECTUAL RENAISSANCE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Tue IDEOLOGY AND PROGRAM OF THE PERUVIAN APRISTA MOVEMENT. 
By Harry Kantor. Berkeley: University of California Press. 
$2.00 and $3.00. London: Cambridge University Press. 15s. and 
22s. 6d. 1953. 


M°# has been written by and about the Apristas in recent 
years, but there has been a growing need for a thorough 
analysis of the ideology of the movement, to give the English- 
speaking public an objective appraisal. What is the Apra, who are 
e Apristas, and what are their aims, beliefs and doctrines? The 
author of this book has performed a great service by answering these 
and other questions in scholarly, readable and well-documented 
fashion. 
Latin American politics have largely been a demonstration of the 
cult of the person, the persistence of caudillismo in Latin American 
life. The masses have followed the caudillo or chieftain in the person 
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of a political leader, often an ambitious military leader. Ideas in 
politics have not played an important part by and large. In the Apra 
movement, however, is to be found a remarkable combination of the 
leadership principle and political doctrine or ideas. 

It all began with a student strike in July 1918, at the University 
of Cordoba, Argentina. The action of these students reverberated in 
many Latin American countries and led to the creation of organized 
student movements, which have been characterized as a ‘vast 
intellectual renaissance’. 

Victor Raul Haya de la Torre was president of the Student 
Federation of the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, in 1919. 
He was able to unite the students and the workers in a movement for 
university reform. Politics and religion are closely related in Latin 
America. Dictators use the Roman Catholic Church, and this in turn 
uses pressure on governments for its own ends. It was not long, 
therefore, before Haya de la Torre and his friends clashed with the 
Government, when it attempted to dedicate Peru to a big bronze 
image of the Sacred Heart of Jesus on May 23rd, 1923. A combined 
demonstration of students and workers forced the Government, or 
rather the Archbishop, to call off the ceremony. Haya de la Torre 
took refuge in the boarding department of the mission school, where 
he was a teacher. This was the school founded by Dr John A. 
Mackay, who was its principal at the time. This part of the story, as 
told by our author, is not quite accurate and some facts are omitted. 
For instance, four months elapsed between the events of May 23rd 
and the capture of Haya de la Torre by the secret police on October 
and, 1923. This reviewer well remembers that night when Haya failed 
to return to the boarding department. 

Mention is made of the influence on Haya de la Torre of such 
outstanding writers as Francisco de Paula Gonzalez Vigil, Manual 
Gonzalez Prada and Jose Carlos Mariategui. The moral and spiritual 
influence of Dr Mackay, with whom Haya was closely associated as 
a teacher in the school in Lima, should also be noted. ‘Their relation- 
ship did not end when Haya was ekiled in 1923 for eight years. 

It was in exile that the Apra (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana) was formed by Haya and other able students. It was to 
be a movement for all Latin America, but its greatest impact has 
been in Peru. Haya returned from exile in 1931, when Leguia was 
overthrown, and was a candidate for the presidency. Haya’s magnetic 
personality, his oratory, the team work of his party and the nature of 
their movement captured a large following in the country. Colonel 
Sanchez Cerro, provisional president, won the elections, although 
the Apristas claimed—and many students of Peruvian politics would 
agree—that Haya was elected and that the voting results were 
tampered with. In 1945 they made common cause with Bustamante y 
Rivero, who was elected president. He was overthrown by General 

15 
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Odria (now president) in 1948, and Haya took refuge in the Colombian 
Embassy, where he is to-day—virtually a prisoner. 

According to Luis Alberto Sanchez, one of the Aprista leaders, 
the Aprista movement is the most authentic and concrete expression 
of the new outlook on Latin American history, which involves an 
awareness of the dual character of history, a combination of indigen- 
ous and European elements, ‘an anti-European trend, an agrarian and 
socializing influence, and an anti-imperialistic outlook’. 

From Mariategui and Gonzalez Prada the Aprista leaders derived 
their interest in the Peruvian Indians; and they became aware of the 
fact that the latter and the europeanized elements were entirely 
separate. The coming of the Spaniards had interrupted the orderly 
development of Indian life; and European culture had been unable to 
superimpose itself upon it in four hundred years. While Latin America 
was a new world to the Europeans, it was an old one to the historians and 
to Americans. It is interesting to note that some of the Aprista leaders, 
including Haya himself, grew up near the old ruins of Chan Chan. 

The Apristas developed a new theory of history, called the theory 
of historical space-time, which is relativity applied to history. Haya 
expounded this to Professor Einstein on one oF bi visits to the United 
States. In Peru, the Apristas say, the Indian, who has never used the 
wheel, looks up and sees aeroplanes. The Arabs were eight centuries 
in Spain, yet that country never became Arabic, though it assimilated 
many cultural features. In the same way the Peruvian civilization of 
the future will be more Peruvian than Spanish. The economic 
development of Europe could not be repeated in Peru. 

The Apra is also anti-imperialistic, though not necessarily anti- 
United States. Imperialism, the Apristas say, ‘is foreign capital 
coming to a country in an improper manner’. ‘Imperialists come to 
Latin America not to build up the countries, but to make profits. 
They do not set up many manufacturing plants, but prefer to organize 
enterprises which produce raw materials.’ 

How to withstand imperialism? The alternative, as the Apristas 
see it, is for Latin America to organize itself or be doomed to a semi- 
colonial existence. The answer is unification, politically and economic- 
ally. There is a cultural and linguistic unity, so why not a political 
one? When they speak of unification, the Apristas are not thinking of 
the Pan-American Union, which they believe is a mere expression of 
the foreign policy of the United States and spends its time passing 
innocuous resolutions. 

Aprismo, according to Mr Kantor, is more than a political party. 
It is interested in economics and high standards of living, but more 
important than that, it wishes to see ‘a spiritual renovation within 
Peru, which will create a new country based on a morally changed 
people’. “The world’, they say, ‘does not wish for bread alone, because 
man does not live by bread alone.’ The Aprista rank-and-file were 
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told—when their leaders were able to tell them—that they ‘must 
read, study, think, discipline the mind more and more and strengthen 
the spiritual powers’. 

he rules of the movement begin: 


Apra Youth—Prepare yourself for action and not for pleasure. This is 
the law. . . . Tell the truth. Be punctual. Do not use foul language. Love 
the oppressed. . . . Be brave, fair and daring. Make reading a habit... . 
Do not play cards. Avoid sexual licentiousness. Love nature. Wash yourself. 
Sleep enough. Do not smoke. Do not chew coca. Do not drink alcohol. 


Is it any wonder that the movement took on a crusading character? 

Referring to the Indian, the Apristas say that to redeem him there 
must be a revival of the ayllu, the social and economic cell to which 
they cling, as opposed to the latifundia system. The land-owner and 
the om they say, have also imposed an intellectual servitude on 
the Indian. His redemption must be spiritual and educational, as 
well as economic. Seoane, an Aprista leader, once said he would like 
to see ‘a school facing every church’. 

Regarding religion in general, the Apra advocates separation of 
Church and State. They say: ‘We are neither religious nor anti- 
religious; we are laymen’. This will sound strange to Protestant ears, 
but it has deep meaning in countries dominated by clericalism. 
Unpopular as it is to take the stand, they would relegate the Church 
to a position in which it would be free from participation in activities 
that are not religious. 

Mr Kantor believes that the great weakness in the Apra theory— 
and practice—is ‘the failure to answer the question of how to achieve 
power’. The nearest they came to being in power was when Busta- 
mante was elected to the presidency of Peru in 1945. That was 
through the ballot box. Haya himself is opposed to achieving power 
through force and violence. 

How can an honest man or group achieve power and stay in 
power in Latin America? Are force and violence the only way? How 
can Latin America emerge from internal tyranny, feudalism, oppres- 
sion, foreign economic domination, dictatorship? 

It may be that the answer lies in some of the profound insights 
of the Apristas, who propose that ‘their followers undergo a spiritual 
transformation, that they create the revolution within themselves’, 
and who understand that ‘as long as the majority of the Peruvian 
people remain illiterate, addicted to the abuses of coca and alcohol, 
diseased, filthy and backward in every way, they can never remake 
the country, no matter how many programs the Apristas write’. 
In other words, the Apristas insist ‘that a better Peru cannot be 
created without creating a people who are better themselves— 
which comes pretty close to the essnionl faith. 


W. STANLEY RyYCROFT 
New York 
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REHABILITATION IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


Tue Soutu Seas IN TRANSITION: A Stupy oF Post-war REHABILITATION 
AND RECONSTRUCTION IN THREE BRITISH PaciFic DEPENDENCIES. 
By W. E. H. StTanner. Maps. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $6.00. 1953. 


f bei author of this book is Reader in Comparative Social 

Institutions in the Australian National University, and the 
book is issued under the joint auspices of the Australian Institute of 
International Affairs and the American Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The author’s original intention was to survey all the South Pacific 
island communities which had been seriously affected by the war, 
but lack of time led him to restrict his attention to Papua-New 
Guinea (under Australian control), Fiji (a British Crown Colony) 
and Western Samoa (under New Zealand control). Dr Stanner has 
assembled, arranged and interpreted a remarkable mass of informa- 
tion gained by investigation on the spot, the reading of available 
literature and the study of official records and statistical data. He 
views the facts of the selected areas against a background of experi- 
ence of native cultures and colonial systems in Africa, Borneo and 
among Australian Aborigines. Those interested in other Pacific 
communities will find the book of value for its exposition of general 
principles and tendencies and for the opportunity which it affords 
to study similarities and contrasts with their own fields. The book 
covers developments up to 1950. In each area Dr Stanner studies 
the pre-war history and society, describes the war-time experience 
and discusses post-war developments, (including especially govern- 
mental policies, projected or already in operation). 

A review 4 such a comprehensive and condensed body of 
material must of necessity be selective. Throughout the book one of 
the main issues is the tension between policies which emphasize 
development and policies directed toward indigenous welfare. It 
fi most conspicuously in the discussion of Papua-New Guinea, 
which is the t and most populous area, the richest in natural 
resources and the most primitive and fragmentary in indigenous 
culture. Here are found assembled the greatest inducements to 
economic development and the most urgent and complex task in 
indigenous welfare according to the principles of trusteeship. The 
problem of labour is paramount, and Dr Stanner gives much attention 
to the history and facts of the indenture system and to the steps taken 
to abolish it. 

Another important topic is that of the ‘Cargo Cults’, which Dr 
Stanner sees as arising out of the clash of cultures and not as an 
irrational ‘madness’. The primitive peoples desire certain of the goods 
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of the invading European culture, but find that they come to them 
all too slowly Sereneis Deoupene ways of development. They there- 
fore envisage and seek their acquisition in ways that are consonant 
with the old ideas of religion and magic. 

Fiji and Samoa have severely limited resources, and in conse- 
quence there, too, the interrelated interests of economic development 
and an improved standard of living present serious issues for govern- 
ments, European trading concerns and the indigenous peoples. The 
author repeatedly emphasizes the danger of leege-adaio schemes, 
however admirable in the light of humanitarian ideals, which do not 
take into account the hard facts of limited material resources and the 
ethnographic conditions which in all groups, but most of all in 
Papua-New Guinea, drastically restrict the speed at which change 
can come about. It is on this point that Dr Stanner strikes a caution- 
ary note which missionaries, in their sympathy and enthusiasm, 
may well heed when they are moved in precise terms to condemn 
or to advocate administrative, social and commercial policy. The 
problem is how to uphold an ideal which will exert an upward pull, 
without losing sight of realities which limit immediate action. 
Existing resources are insufficient to provide rapid improvement in 
indigenous welfare in such fields as health and education. Economic 
development seems to be a condition of increasing welfare, yet it is 
that development, for example in its demands for labour, draw- 
ing men away from the village community, which creates serious 
threats to welfare. The missionary who feels called to advise or to 
criticize must think clearly and make patient and imaginative 
efforts to appreciate the facts which limit the planning and actions 
of the men who have to make things work. ‘Policy’, writes Dr 
Stanner, ‘has to relate the desirable with the possible.’ 

The outstanding problem of Fiji is that created by the presence 
of the Indians, now definitely in the majority. Consequently con- 
siderable attention is given to the relative participation of the two 
races in major social activities, such as types of employment, land- 
holding, education. The Indian threat to the F ijians’ future is 
recognized by Dr Stanner, who suggests that ‘Fijian culture and 
social organization Yo sone a reserve of vitality of no mean order’. 

In the Samoan chapters the more distinctive features are a study 
of the alleged fact (racial myth, Dr Stanner calls it) of ‘Samoan 
personality’ and the political aspirations of the Samoans, which have 
resulted in a constitution which approaches self-government more 
nearly than in any of the dependencies studied in this book. 

In Part 4, ‘Implications’, the chapter on “Trusteeship and 
Regionalism’ brings a ce Merwe criticism to bear on the trustee- 
ship clauses of the United Nations’ Charter. ‘What is achieved is a 
precarious, and perhaps unauthentic, balance of moral aspiration and 
political reservation.’ “The internal provisions for self-cancellation 
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of obligations so onerous as to warrant a world Charter effectively 
transform the “standards” into pseudo-standards’, which in spite of 
honest intentions do in fact give only ‘a simulated guidance’. 

A mass of valuable information—historical, anthropological, 
sociological, economic—is marshalled in this book. Anyone concerned 
with missions in the area would find his understanding of the total 
task of advancement clarified, whether through agreement or 
reasoned disagreement. He will recognize the writer’s entirely 
detached attitude to the Church’s work, and in this connexion he 
will notice the use of the word ‘proselytize’ where he himself would 
use ‘evangelize’. Those of us who approach his book from within 
the missionary enterprise must feel that it shows a lack of balance 
in the small amount of attention given to the Church and to its place, 
particularly in Fiji. High in importance among tendencies in Fiji 
and Samoa (and elsewhere) is the inflow of secular influences among 

ples who were in some sense, however limited, christianized; 
and this fact finds no place in the author’s treatment of his subject. 
Yet the fact that such a competent investigator can pass us by so 
lightly challenges us to a fresh appraisal of the work and of its real 
impact. 

Espen V. NEWMAN 

ROosEVILLE, N.S.W. 


SIMPLIFYING THE TONGAN LANGUAGE 


Toncan GramMar. By C. Maxwe_t CHurcHWaRD. London: Oxford 
University Press. 25s. 1953. 


NE of the foremost authorities on Pacific languages and a 
missionary in Fiji for sixteen years under the Methodist 
Church of Australasia, the author of this book did much research 
into the Rotuman and Fijian languages, producing Rotuman Grammar 
and Dictionary, Rotuman Legends, Tales of a ly Island and a 
new Fijian Grammar which has become standard in Fiji to-day. For 
these researches the Melbourne University conferred the Doctorate 
of Letters. 

In 1946 the Tongan Government, largely under the inspiration 
of Prince Tungi, the eldest son of Queen Salote Tupou, a graduate 
of the University of Sydney and a keen student of languages, com- 
missioned Dr Churchward to prepare a Tongan Grammar and 
Dictionary. Little language research had been published in Tonga 
for the past sixty years. The previous grammars and vocabularies 
had been produced by Moulton and Baker in the last century. The 
practice then had been to relate grammatical construction to the 
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forms known in English or Latin; and it became for many a heart- 
breaking experience to try to understand, for instance, the Tongan 
pronouns in all their numerous forms (there are 122 possessives) 
within our grammatical usage. 

Now Dr Churchward “ given us something different. The 
Grammar maintains the high standards of careful and scientific 
analysis which characterize all Dr Churchward’s work, yet it is at 
the same time set out with a directness and clarity which will simplify 
for the English student the intricacies of the language. We venture 
to say that it will remain for many years the standard work on the 
Tongan language. 

rom the early years of the nineteenth century the first Wesleyan 
missionaries, in writing the language, used an orthography which 
was accepted fairly generally. The Roman Catholic missionaries used 
slightly different symbols in some cases. In general use there have 
been these main differences: (1) s and j have been interchangeable. 
Thus the word for church was sometimes written siasi and sometimes 
jiaji. (2) Some wrote a p where others wrote a b, in words like Tubou 
and Tupou, tabu and tapu. (3) Some wrote ng and others g—Tonga 
or Toga. (4) In all Wesleyan literature the Fakaua, or inverted 
apostrophe, was used to mark the glottal stop, Mu’a, me’a, Vava’u, 
so common in the language, but the Roman Catholic translations 
omitted this, on the ground that the glottal stop falls naturally 
into the Tongans’ speaking or reading. With a view to securing unity 
in the written expression of the language, the Privy Council in 1943 
legislated for unified forms in cases where there had been variation. 
The forms p, s and ng were to be used and the gg was to be 
inserted where the glottal stop fell. Some of the older Ton 
found it difficult to accept and use the new forms; and when a daily 
duplicated sheet of war news was circulated among the em 0 it was 
said that the older people could not read it until someone had gone 
through it, changing each p to 5, each s to j and each ng to n. However, 
the new forms were introduced throughout the schools and adopted 
with ease. Although the writing of both a p and a 6 in Tongan could 
be defended, the new orthography did bring unity where before there 
had been some confusion, and the written forms were brought 
nearer to others in Polynesia. 

Dr Churchward has accepted the 1943 decisions, though he 
would have preferred a letter rather than an apostrophe to represent 
the glottal stop sound. The ng form has been accepted ‘not without 
some qualms of my philological conscience: for the sound ng in 
sing is simple, not compound, and ought therefore to be represented 
by one letter, not two’. It is pointed out that the use of m and ng 
was a stumbling block to Tongans when reading English and to 
Europeans when reading Tongan. 

In the decisions of 1943, words previously written as one, koe, 
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ma’ae, the, koia, were to be divided on the basis that such words 
combined a preposition and an article, ko e, ma’a e, or a preposition 
and a pronoun, i he, ko ia, mo kinautolu. The principle governing 
such division of words has been ‘to write any part of speech, whether 
it be a preposition or an article or a pronoun or any other, as a 
separate word, just as we do in English’. The pursuit of this principle 
has meant a revolutionary re-writing of the language, particularly as 
it relates to the pronoun, the article and the preposition. Some will 
quarrel with the extent to which this has been done, and claim that 
once division of such words is begun the process can be carried 
on almost ad infinitum, if consistency is to be achieved. On the other 
hand, the language has been in written form only for a century. 
Those who were the pioneers in committing it to writing could not 
see as Clearly as those of to-day, who can compare the written form 
with other Polynesian forms closely related to it. There is much 
to be said for this decisive written expression, established on the 
basis of wide investigation among the people of the villages, by one 
whose approach is always patient, eclal and reasonable. 

There is little doubt that Dr Churchward’s Grammar will be 
welcomed by both Europeans and Tongans, and will be regarded as a 
significant contribution to language studies in the South Pacific. 

We understand that Dr Churchward’s services are being retained 
by the Tongan Government for further language work covering the 
production of a dictionary and a revision of the Tongan Bible. 


C. F. GRIBBLE 
Sypney, N.S.W. 


TRIBAL LAW IN TANGANYIKA 


Suxuma Law anp Custom. By Hans Cory. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 1953. 


HE work of a government sociologist, this book is the outcome of 
close and directed questioning of a council of representative 
tribal leaders and provides an authoritative recording of the customary 
law of the Sukuma, a tribe of approximately one million people— 
easily the t in Tanganyika—which lives immediately south of 
the great Lake Victoria. A Swahili version of the code has been 
prom ted for the use of the native courts of the area. The word 
prom ted’ is used advisedly, for the text is more than a compila- 
tion of the rules for the settlement of disputes which Mr Cory’s 
very thorough investigation proves were in use in 1949. The special 
council served also as a legislative body, inasmuch as variations of 
practice within the tribe were reduced to a large measure of uniformity 
and some new departures seem to have been agreed upon by the 
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council and to have found a place in the authoritative text. The 
present code has been rendered the more authoritative through 
reference to the various parts of Sukumaland for thorough discussion 
before promulgation. Copious illustrations from court cases, as well 
as topical introductions and notes, have been included in the English 
version, and are of particular assistance to the western reader in his 
grasp and appreciation of these rules. 

In his foreword Mr J. P. Moffett, Local Courts Adviser to the 
Government of Tanganyika, explains the unique manner in which 
the indigenous law of a tribal area is administered in Tanganyika. 
Elsewhere in British colonial territories, administering governments 
have paid some regard to local law, but always through the regular, 
country-wide judicature. ‘Tanganyika is unusual in that it has, in 
addition, granted official status to local courts in which cases up to 
a specified degree of gravity may be tried according to such indigenous 
law as is recorded in the present compilation. A remarkable feature 
of this supplementary system, which is administered entirely by 
Africans ae when appeals are made to European administrators), 
is its finality and its independence of the Territorial judicature. 

An uninformed western reader may be surprised to find that the 
simplicity of Sukuma life is encompassed and regulated by so 
elaborate a system of indigenous law. Of the 634 numbered para- 
graphs, 264 come under the three headings of Bridewealth, Marriage 
= f Divorce. Of these, over one third (§§1-106) constitute the section 
on Bridewealth, a payment which, as the reader realizes at every 
turn, is made primarily in cattle. 

The following assertion calls, perhaps, for comment: 


There are several theories about the function of bridewealth: in Sukuma 
Customary Law its main function is to determine the status of children. If 
bridewealth is paid, the children belong to the paternal family; if no bride- 
wealth is paid, to the maternal family. . . . The payment of bridewealth is 
the condition sine non of a cust marriage and guarantees the 


legitimacy of the offspring, although the act of paying the bridewealth does 
not legitimatize the marriage. 


That the status of the children is determined by the payment or 
non-payment of bridewealth seems incontrovertible; but the assertion 
that the act of paying the bridewealth, although a condition sine qua 
non of customary marriage, does not legitimatize marriage would 
seem to border on the academic. It is true that Mr Cory is able to 
cite other points of procedure (such as the killing of the- /uswaligo 
beast and the anointing of the delegates with ghee, §§126 and 146) 
which must be carried out in order that the marriage may be recog- 
nized as valid; but if we ask who the delegates are for the feasting of 
whom the /uswaligo beast is killed, and for whose anointing the ghee 
is applied, the answer is simply that they are the gentlemen who have 
arrived to take delivery of the all-important bridewealth cattle! 
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Mr Cory might have strengthened his case by citing the rule in his 
own compilation that, where the wife proves to be barren, a Sukuma 
marriage is not necessarily dissolved by the return of bridewealth 
cattle (§ 222). His own note ad loc. is helpful in reconciling this 
circumstance to a questioning of the full force of the assertion that 
‘the act of paying the bridewealth does not legitimatize the marriage’, 
for he observes that the cattle are returned without the marriage 
being dissolved, so that the husband may have the means to contract 
another marriage which may result in the birth of children. 

A consideration which would tend to support the view that, 
however primary the objective of getting heirs, a man, by gaining a 
properly recognized wife for whom he must pay, or begin to pay, 
the bridewealth cattle, gets more than a potential mother of children 
who shall be his heirs, is the fact that in cases of adultery with a 
married woman the illicit lover is obliged to pay compensation 
(misango, § 288 ff.), but that it confers no rights whatever over the 
child (§ 291). The suit for ge would seem in fact to be for 
infringement of marriage rights. However ancillary the state of 
marriage may be in the s neel conception, there is somethi 
substantive about it, quite apart from the potential children, which 
seems to be related to the payment of the bridewealth cattle. If this 
is so, Mr Cory’s assertion that ‘the act of paying the bridewealth 
does not legitimatize the marriage’ would seem to be true in only a 
very See manne sense. 

Cory maintains that certain Sukuma practices which are 
repugnant by Christian standards do not repel the Sukuma. In 
discussing the life of Sukuma girls at the maji stage (Cap. II, Intro- 
duction) he remarks that they are cautioned to manage their affairs 
with prudence, so as not to acquire a reputation for fickleness by 
changing lovers too often, and on the other hand not to go so steadily 
with any one man as to be in danger of becoming his concubine. 
Should conception, however, occur, then ‘nowhere in Sukumaland 
is the value of a female depreciated by an event which proves her 
ability to bear children’. Again, he remarks (§ 276), ‘Sexual inter- 
course with unmarried girls is considered natural and desirable’. 
Mr Cory finds among the Sukuma precisely that degradation of the 
heathen world described by St Paul in Romans i, with the approbation 
of evil as well as the doing of it, and there is no cause to challenge 
the general truth of Mr Cory’s delineation, as regards either practice 
or standards. But one may nevertheless ask whether, in relation to 
such social practices as are repugnant in the Christian ethic, the 
Sukuma judgment can be entirely one of approbation. St Augustine, 
with no intention to detract iam the doctrine of original sin, asserts 
that man is naturally a Christian. Is there, then, no vestige of a 
Christian conscience whatever among the Sukuma? One might 
venture to suppose that the unrestricted recognition of the validity 
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of the claim of misango (§ 288 ff., referred to above) even in the case 
of unmarried girls, suggests a different, albeit co-existent, judgment; 
for the payment of damages has nothing to do with eventual marriage 
or the legitimatization of the child. For how could the payment of 
damages be entailed by that which is wholly and indisputably 
honourable and welcome? 

There seems, in any event, to be little reason to fear that Mr 
Cory’s compilation, at least in the Swahili version, will gather any 
dust. The native courts are not running short of cases. Mr Moffett 
asserts in the foreword that ‘they hear about 100,000 cases a year, 
the numbers of civil and criminal cases being about equal. The bulk 
of the civil work of the courts (and a considerable amount of the 
criminal work also) is concerned with cases arising out of customary 
law, especially cases touching marriage and divorce’. Since the 
classification in categories is not exact, the reader can judge only in a 

neral way of the success of heathen society in attaining even 
edonist goals. 
H. DANIEL FRIBERG 

Vuca, LusHoTo, TANGANYIKA 
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Arrica Nossa. By Norton pe Matos. Lisbon: Edigoes Mafanus. 25 
escudos. 1953. 

A Nagao Una. By Norton pe Matos. Lisbon: Paulino Ferreira. 40 
escudos. 1953. 

Ao Servigo po ULtramar. By Nunes pe Otiverra. Lisbon: Agéncia 
Geral do Ultramar. 35 escudos. 1953. 

Cormsra EM Arrica. Edited by ANTONIO DE ALMEIDA SANTos. Coimbra: 
Edi¢gao do Orfeio Académico de Coimbra. 35 escudos. 1950. 


_— experience has earned for the Portuguese a fund of admini- 
strative ability which merits consideration. The claim is 
frequently heard that Portugal gives lessons on colonial affairs to all 
and receives lessons from none. As an indication of their colonizing 
enius, the Portuguese point out that they have not produced a Mau 
u outbreak on the one hand nor a theory of apartheid on the other. 
No ancient Hebrew could be more convinced of a divine calling than 
are the Portuguese in regard to their special election as a colonial 
Power. The writer of this review heard General Norton de Matos 
declare in a speech made in Bela Vista, Angola, in 1922, after he had 
visited neighbouring countries, that nothing more disastrous could 
be imagined for Africa than to have the one policy of racial separa- 
tion which he had observed: class and race war would be fatal to 
Africa’s future. 
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Here are four books, three written by experienced colonial admini- 
strators and the fourth by a university student who was one of a 
choir group which toured the colonies. 

General Norton de Matos indicates what he regards as the right 
kind of development needed for ‘our Africa—what we want and 
what we don’t want’ in the oversea provinces of Portugal. He looks 
towards spiritual union among the races, with no one penalized or 
favoured for his colour, whatever it be. All the races in the nation, 
whether yellow, brown, black or white, should share an underlying 
unity, though not a dead uniformity, with the development of their 
customs and abilities based on a common or equal citizenship. He 
objects to the census ee aaa according to race—white, Leck. 
vane, mulatto; all should be englobed in the inclusive term ‘Portu- 

ese’, using one language, that of Camées. There must be one 

atria, one nationality, one language. Hence General de Matos is 
strongly opposed to the use overseas of the vernaculars; and he 
anaes his claim to the need for one language by reference to 
events in Kenya, where he regards the Mau Mau insurrection as a 
direct result of the independent, unsupervised Bush vernacular 
schools which the British essen ae allows to function independ- 
ently of the government system. These vernacular schools, he thinks, 
have become seed-beds of ay and of active hostility to the 
Government and to progress. He claims that the vernaculars have 
produced no literature in all the years that they have existed, 
so why, he asks, make them permanent by using them as a 
literary vehicle? 

In his second book, A Nagao Una—‘The One Nation’—General 
de Matos deals in an extended manner with the methods to be 
adopted in the building up of the ‘one nation’. His administrative 
cob. first in Goa and then in Angola, where he served as Governor 
General and as High Commissioner, gives him his data. He demands 
opportunity for Africans to develop equally with white colonists, 
each dwelling in their respective towns, but intermingling in business 
and in administration and also in religion. He declaims against those, 
whether individuals or companies, who exploit the Africans; and he 
demands that no vexatious laws should be promulgated against them 
which tend to make them ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’. 
His theories have not found universal acceptance. 

The third book constitutes the ‘swan song’ of one whose life 
has been devoted to oversea administration, mostly in Mozambique. 
Nunes de Oliveira is not enamoured of the term often used by 
Portuguese: ‘assimilados’, and he asks exactly what the assimilation 
of a thing or a are means. He prefers the term ‘evoluido’ (p. 221). 
Like General de Matos, Nunes de Oliveira recognizes the import- 
ance and necessity of Christian missions, although he claims that 
the Portuguese were doing missionary work before the arrival of the 
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missionaries (pp. 229-230). When Portugal entered into the Con- 

cordata with the Vatican in 1940, and added thereto the Acordo 

Misstondrio, she simply returned to first principles of Portuguese 

practice and rower e does not evaluate the speaking of Portuguese 
en 


as highly as does eral de Matos. He observes that in the teaching 
of religion the use of Portuguese is not obligatory in any colony, 
and that ‘the Blacks can be Christian and not speak Portuguese’, 
whether they are Roman Catholic or Protestant converts (p. 231). 
This book also contains the Portuguese original of the address 
delivered at Wittenberg, Ohio, in 1952 (pp. 239-254). 

Coimbra em Africa is the record of a long journey overseas, 
lasting many weeks, made by the Coimbra University choir of male 
singers. Coimbra University was founded in 1290 by the Portuguese 
King, Dom Diniz, and it holds a unique place in the esteem and 
affections of the Portuguese people. The editor of the book is a 
student with warm human sympathies, and unpleasant facts caused 
him considerable pain and elicited from him severe condemnation. 

He expresses his repugnance at the sight of a chain-gang so 
bound for not having paid the hut tax (pp. 216-17) and inveighs 
against the aristocratic attitudes of whites vis-d-vis what they call 
the ‘primitives’, as if one man has anything to boast of as against 
another (p. 295). He demands respect for the personal dignity of the 
Africans, and in this he strikes a note which needs to be heard. The 
African has a keen sense of personal, individual worth and dignity 
before his fellow-men. The African, if wounded on this point, reacts 
sharply; and it is this which causes more havoc in relations between 
black and white than any other single source, unless it be the filching 
of land away from the African tribe. To do something to an African 
because he is black is intolerable; and in the day of reckoning which 
lies in the not distant future this will be one of the heavy debit items 
of the so-called ‘superior’ races. 

These four books deserve attention. 

Joun T. TUCKER 

LISBON 





A STUDY OF Q FEVER 


FEpre Q. By JoAo TENpeEIRO. Illustrated. Map. Bissau: Centro de Estudos 
da Guing Portuguesa. Lisbon: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar. 30 
escudos. 1952. 


ee? excellent study of Q fever (so called to designate the word 

‘Query’, because its discoverer, Dr Derrick, was at a loss to find 
a suitable descriptive title) is published as the report of extensive 
research work undertaken in Portuguese Guinea, showing the 
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widespread distribution of the rickettsial organism, Coxiella burneti, 
which causes Q fever in man. Contrary to expectation and con- 
trary to general findings in disease, this rickettsia was found to be 
present in a great variety of ticks parasitic on domestic as well as 
wild animals and on the birds and reptiles of Portuguese Guinea. 
The book is also a comprehensive review of the known facts about 
Q fever throughout the world. The reports of research carried out in 
twenty-one countries on the continents of Australia, America, Africa 
and Asia show that the disease is almost worldwide in its distribution. 
The bibliography consists of 196 references. 

Dr J. me de Azevedo, director of the Institute of Tropical 
Medicine in Lisbon, pays tribute in a preface to the book to the 
investigative mind of Dr Tendeiro and to his tenacious enthusiasm 
for scientific enquiry, both of which have resulted in the 
extensive research reported in this volume and have led to the 
accumulation of valuable information. He also stresses the important 

oint that medical and veterinary sciences must work hand in hand 
in the study of many disease problems of the world. 

Anyone interested in the biistorical and geographical knowledge 
which has been assembled about Q fever will be repaid by reading 
this book. Dr Derrick described the first human cases in 1937 from 
a meat-packing establishment in Australia. Q fever is characterized 
by a high temperature, sometimes as high as 105 or 106 degrees F., 
with a relatively low pulse rate and a blood count usually within 
normal limits. ‘There is often a severe frontal headache and a state 
of malaise and anorexia, with progressive weakness. A cough and 
aching muscles sometimes develop, in which case the symptoms 
resemble those of gripe or an atypical pneumonia. The disease lasts 
from five to fifteen days. 

Dr Tendeiro reports from the results of his studies with animals, 
namely, white rats, guinea pigs and monkeys, that Coxiella burneti 
is exceedingly resistant to drying, drying in vacuo and to freezing. 
It has some characteristics, such as morphology and staining reactions, 
of a true rickettsia but, unlike the other rickettsias, it will pass 
Berkefeld filters ‘N’ and ‘W’, which is a property of viruses. The 
experiments show that it is resistant to heat, pathogenicity for white 
rats remaining after heating the virulent suspensions for half an hour 
at 65 degrees C. Sulfonamides, chloromycetin, aureomycin and 
physical agents such as carbolic acid have little or no effect on the 
organism as tested on experimental animals. 

A key for identification of the ticks of Portuguese Guinea is 
included, as well as excellent photographs of the ticks themselves 
and drawings illustrating the characteristics used in identification. 
There are graphs to show the results of the experimental work. 
Microphotographs of colonies of Coxiella burneti in the organs of the 
sapueneaabaninalh will be found useful to investigators. 
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In Portuguese Guinea circumstances exist whereby these rickett- 
sias are not only maintained as potential sources of contamination 
but may be transmitted to wild and domestic animals, changing 
them also to carriers and disseminators of the infection. Man lives in 
close proximity to domestic animals and uses unboiled milk, fresh 
or fermented, as food. Contamination of man is believed to occur 
from using infected milk. Ticks parasitic on the cow or the goat may 
be infected from a meal of blood from these animals, because the 
author has proved that Coxiella burneti may be found circulatin 
in the peripheral blood of these domestic animals and in that o 
laboratory animals. Animals are known to be carriers of rickettsias 
without themselves showing symptoms of Q fever. It is possible 
that the infection may be passed on from an infected female tick to 
her offspring. Infected ticks in their turn bite the animals, thus 
transmitting the rickettsias to them. 

This book has significance for all medical missionary personnel 
in Africa and possibly throughout the world. Many severe fevers in 
Africa remain undiagnosed, and it is likely that some of them may be 
Q fever. It is recommended that medical missionary personnel obtain 
copies of this excellent study of a little known but debilitating 
disease. 

W. E. STRANGWAY 


Auice K. STRANGWAY 
HosPITAL DE CHISSAMBA, ANGOLA 





WUCHERARIA BANCROFTI 


FILARIASE E ELEFANTIASE NA GUINE Portucugsa. By CarLos LEHMANN 
DE ALMEIDA. Illustrated. Bissau: Centro de Estudos da Guiné 
Portuguesa. Lisbon: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar. 20 escudos. 
1952. 


«Beams book is a report of research work carried out in Portuguese 
Guinea on filariasis and elephantiasis in that country. The 
report confines itself to a study of filariasis caused by the parasite 
Wucheraria bancrofti, which is the filaria causing elephantiasis and 
lymphatic filariasis. Its interest will be mainly to people concerned 
with the medical problems of Portuguese Guinea, but it will also be 
of value to anyone generally interested in the problem. The main 
carrier of Wucheraria bancrofti in Portuguese Guinea is the mosquito, 
Anopheles gambiae, in the body of which the complete evolutive 
cycle of the parasite was studied and the results recorded. During 
the rainy season mosquitoes of Anopheles gambiae are frequently 
found in the dwellings of the Africans. Microphotographs of these 
evolving forms of the parasite in the mosquito are printed in the 
book. The period of development in the mosquito, from the ingestion 
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of the blood meal containing the microfilariae till the infective stage 
in the proboscis, averages twelve days. 

The region of Costa de Baixo was found to be a hyperendemic 
focus of the infection. In 1947, 49:2 per cent of its population was 
found to be infected with Wucheraria bancrofti, ott per cent 
of these presented symptoms of elephantiasis. There are thirty-three 
case histories given and the clinical aspects of the disease are discussed. 
Twenty-six pictures of Africans with elephantiasis in various parts 
of the body are shown. The blood pictures of the cases studied showed 
neutropenia and eosinophilia ranging between 5 and 36 per cent, 
but no direct relationship between the degree of infestation and the 
degree of eosinophilia could be established. ‘Treatment with Hetrazan, 
Carbilista or Arsobal gave good results. 

Prophylaxis shoul joctete the following:.1. Measures to control 
the carrier. 2. The use of mechanical means of protection. 3. Measures 
against the reservoir of infection. 4. Drug prophylaxis. The most 
eflective results would be secured by the use of all four measures, 
but this is often socially and financially impossible. Larvicides and 
insecticides are considered ieubueniaally impractical in Portuguese 
Guinea at present, since Anopheles gambiae breeds for the most part 
in the extensive rice fields, rice forming the basis of the people’s diet. 
The use of mosquito nets is regarded as one of the best control 
methods and is practicable. The treatment of masses of the popula- 
tion with minimal effective doses of Hetrazan or Arsobal is considered 
to be an effective means of control, since these drugs remove the 
microfilariae from the peripheral blood of man, thus rendering him 
non-infective to the mosquito. Prophylaxis with drugs is still at the 
experimental stage, but trials of weekly doses of 100 mgms. of 
Hetrazan or Carbilista gave promising results. 

Summaries and conclusions in Portuguese, French and English 
conclude this interesting study. 

The disease caused by Wucheraria bancrofti is a problem in 
some countries where missions are at work. Medical missionaries in 
those countries should read the book. 

W. E. STRANGWAY 


Avice K. STRANGWAY 
HospiTaL DE CHISSAMBA, ANGOLA S tales 





A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


TeacHest THou THyseLF? A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN TEACHERS. By 
F. D. Harker. London: Lutterworth Press. 38. 1953. 


tyes is not just another text-book for teachers. It is a book with 
a message, a challenge to Christian thinking. It is written 
with conviction, out of a sense of urgency, for in these days of rapid 
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expansion ‘there is a very real danger of purpose being lost sight of 
altogether and education being a process of imparting and receiving 
information’. 

The author begins by asking, ‘What is man?’ The first eight 
chapters consider this uestion, the Christian answer to it and some 
of the implications of that answer for Christian education. In the 
main, the Christian view of man as child of God, lord of creation, 
as sinner in need of redemption and grace, as preparing in this life 
for his eternal destiny, is simply stated and follows ethodon lines; 
but not all readers will agree with the author’s conclusions in his 
attempt to relate this faith to educational practice. As he says, he 
does not ex them to, but wishes to challenge them to think the 
matter out for themselves. 

In the chapter on ‘Man and Society’ there is a timely warning 
that ‘schools in a society that is no longer respected by its members 
first of all become uncertain of their aim and then surrender to evil 
men’. Hitler’s Germany is cited as an example. “The Christian 
school will stand as a Christian school just so long as it consciously 
draws it strength from the Church.’ 

The second part of the book deals with the curriculum and 
relates it to the needs of man as defined in the first part. Some 
things here are well said. For example: ‘In school we are training 
children to seek for truth about the world in which they live.’ 

In the chapter on ‘Religious Instruction’ there is the valuable 
observation that, since education no longer normally follows con- 
version, ‘much of our work is in preparing children for the experi- 
ence of grace’. The author supports his arguments generally with 
quotations from Plato and Comenius, and from such modern writers 
as Dr J. H. Oldham and Sir Richard Livingstone. 

There is so much that is good and stimulating in this book that 
it is to be regretted that it is marred by defects in style which occasion- 
ally obscure the meaning. The punctuation also seems to be some- 
what unorthodox. At times condensation of thought in a sentence 
strains the rules of syntax. For example: ‘It is not true to say of 
Africa that, while there is no village or town which is not crying out 
for schools, they are not wanting the schools to perpetuate the old 
way of life but to make a new way possible.’ 

In spite of such occasional obscurities, the book is a vigorous 
attempt to tackle a vital subject which must concern every Christian 
teacher, especially at this critical time for education in Africa. 


R. R. YounG 
BUNUMBU, SIERRA LEONE 
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An explanation of the conflict between 
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+PAKISTAN AND THE Istamic State. A. K. 
Nazmul-Karim. MW, 1953 (Oct.), 
248-59. 226. 
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Ture: A paper presented to the Collo- 
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A review is in preparation. 
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Hermann Voss. xv+64 pp. Boston, 
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Emile Samaan. 14 N.Y. : American 
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A report on the refugee situation, sym- 
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Parent. 8 pp. N.Y.: Moroccan 
Office of Information and Documenta. 
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The official French viewpoint on current 
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Seddon. 24 pp. Illus. Map. London; 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society, 
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The background and character of the 
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useful general discussion of the approach to 
the Muslim. 
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236. 


Doris Benson, 
Bible Church. 
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Africa (General) 

STRUGGLE FoR AFrica. Vernon Bartlett 
ix+246 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $3.95 
1953. 241. 

An objective and comprehensive survey 
of the problems of the continent, well recom 
mended by missionary experts on Africa. 

Cormsra EM Arrica, Edited by Antonio 
de Almeida Santos. Coimbra: Edigh 
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+FREMTIDENS KRISTNE KONTINENT ? Noen 
synspunkter pa misjon og kirke i Afrika 
nettopp n&. Per Hassing. NOTM, 
1953 (4), 244-6. 243. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEMS OF GOVERN- 
MENT AND Po.iricaL Status oF Non- 
EuropeaAN PEopLes IN AFRICA SOUTH 
OF THE SAHARA. Muriel Horrell. Race 
Relations Fournal (Johannesburg), 1953 
(4), 1-32. 244. 

+AFRICAN RuytHM. A. M. Jones. Africa 
(London), 1954 (Jan.), 26-47. 245. 
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Michaéli. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1954 (July—Sept.), 244-50. 246. 

tL’ ETHNOLOGIE JuRIDIQUE N&crRo- 
AFRICAINE. Jean Poirier. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1953 (July-Sept.), 
262-6. 247. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


Fesre Q. Joao Tendeiro. 337 pp. Iilus. 
Map. Bissau: Centro de Estudos da 
Guiné Portuguesa. Lisbon: Agé®ncia 
— do Ultramar. 30 escudos, 1952. 
248, 

See review, p. 233. 

FILaARIASE E ELEFANTIASE NA GUINE 
PortucugsA, Carlos Lehmann de 
Almeida. 11 pp. Illus. Bissau: 
Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa. 
Lisbon: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar. 
30 escudos. 1952. 249. 

See review, p. 236. 

Arrica Nossa. Norton de Matos. 200 pp. 
Lisbon : Edig3es Maranus. 25 escudos. 
1953. 250. 

See review, p. 231. 

IM SCHATTEN DES GEHEIMBUNDES. Erzih- 
lung aus Kamerun. Hans  Wildi. 
160 pp. Illus. Basel: Basler Missions- 
buchhandlung. Fr. 7.80. 1953. 251. 

A penetrating picture of the conflict 
between paganism and western civilization 
and the Christian Faith in Cameroun. 

Tue Universiry COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 


Coast 1948-1952. Report by the 
Principal. v+71 pp. Edinburgh : 
Nelson. 1953. 252. 


A survey of the University College since 
its foundation. To be followed hereafter by 
annual reports. 

tMunkukusa, EN NYHEDNISK FOLKROR- 
ELSE 1 Konco. Efraim dersson. 
SMT, 1953 (4), 184-97. 253. 
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+POLYGYNY AMONG THE BANTU OF FRENCH 
CamEROUN. Norman A. Horner. IRM, 
1954 (Apr.), 173-8. 254. 

+TRpaL Lasour AND SociAL LEGISLATION 
IN Frencw TropicaL Arrica. Sister 
Marie-André du Sacré Coeur. - Inter- 
national Labour Review (Geneva), 1953 
(Dec.), 493-508. 255. 

+AFRIKANSKA LITTERATURPROBLEM MED 
SARSKILD HANSYN TILL BELGIsKA KoNGo 
OCH FRANSKA EKVATORIALAFRIKA. Bertil 
+ ee SMT, 1953 (4), 215-23. 
256, 


+Brer APERGU SUR LES PRINCIPAUX CULTES 
SyNCRETIQUES DE LA Basse COTE 
p’Ivorre. B. Holas. Africa (London), 
1954 (Jan.), 55-60. 257. 

+THE MIGRATION AND EXPANSION OF THE 
Tiv. Paul Bohannan. Africa (London), 
1954 (Jan.), 2-16. 258. 

+EN Marce ve L’Erupe p’uN CuLTE 
Ovest-Arricain. B.Holas. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1953 (July-Sept.), 
267-80 (a suivre). 258a. 


Bast and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba river) 


+PoxoT SANCTIONS AND Structure. J. G. 


Peristiany. Africa (London), 1954 
(Jan.), 17-25. 259. 
Tue ‘ Arass’ OF THE ZAMBEZI. T. Price. 


MW, 1954 (Jan.), 31-7. 260. 
tAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
THE Mau Mav Prosiem. Annette 
Rosenstiel. Political Science Quarterly 
(N.Y.), 1953 (Sept.), 419-32. 261. 
See also 326 (Nyakyusa Religion). 


South Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and Zambesi rivers) 


SoutH AFRICA IN A CHANGING Wor LD. 
Edgar H. Brookes. 160 pp. Cape 
Town and London: Oxford University 
Press. 128. 6d. 1954. 262, 

An important series of lectures delivered 
in the University of Natal. 

tA Mutti-RaciaL Cuurcu In A MULTI- 
RaciaL Society. Maurice Webb. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1954 (Jan.), 
129-37. 263. 

+AN ANALysis oF SociaL CHANGE AND 
1rs BEARING ON EpucaTION. A. W. 
Hoernlé and Ellen Hellmann. Race 
Relations Journal (Johannesburg), 1953 
(4), 33-44. 264. 

See also 184 (African Methodist Episcopal 
Missionaries), 
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Madagascar 
+ReTrour pe Mapacascar. H. Roser. 
Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 1953 
(July-Sept.), 281-93. 265. 
+EvoLution a DE La Sociéré 
MALGACHE. Hatzfeld. Le Monde 
Non Chrétien Pans), 1953 (July-Sept.), 
294-304. 26 


America and the West Indies 


ALASKA, thy —-1953. naan C. Hulley. 
406 PP ortland, Oregon: Binfords & 
rt. $5. 1953. 2606a. 
Two centuries of politics and culture under 
Russia and the United States. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH 
America. (2nd ed.) George Peter 
Murdock. xvi+239 pp. New = om. 
Conn.: Human Relation Area Files. 
$3. 1953. 267. 

Revised edition of a classified list limited 
to those valuable in discovering what is 
known about the perdeutar cultures of tribal 
groups of North America. 


INDIANS OF Minnesota. G. E. E. Lind- 
uist. 29 pp. N.Y.: Division of 
ome Missions, NCCCUSA. 35 
cents. 1952. 268. 

As of social and religious conditions 
among tri in transition in the state of 
Minnesota. 


NavaHO greg ~" ; Reichard. 
ae 394 Augustin. 
$7. 1952. "Publications of é; American 
Ethno , edited by Marion 

Ww. omy vol XX 5 269. 
Pd -product of a project to investigate 
inner meanings of Navaho 

religion. 


Tue Sacrep Pipe. Black Elk. Recorded 
and edited  * Joseph E se 
xx+144 pp. — niversity o: 

AE eR gg 1953. 270. 
mega of bg seven rites of the 
Ouule'S joux. 

CocuisE—APACHE WARRIOR AND “- 
MAN. Edgar Wyatt. 192 pp. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. 1953. 271. 

Biogra of the t American Indian 
leader, roe Coed it 


REPORT OF THE MIssION ON RuRAL Com- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA AND 
Mexico. 45 pp. N.Y.: United Nations. 
40 cents. 1953. 272. 

United Nations series on community 
organization and development. - 
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Tue FLorentings Copex—Boox II, Tue 
CEREMONIES. F oe Bemerdino. Ds 
—_ 21 1951 ul! 
by he Schoo Of American Research, 
ayy Fe, New Mexico, and the Univer- 

of ‘Utah. Monographs of the 
1 of American Research.) 273. 
Translation from the Aztec, describing 
feasts and sacrifices. 

Tue Economic DevELOPMENT OF MBxIco, 
Xxiv+392 pp. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. $10. 1953. 274. 

Report on the economy of Mexico in 
recent times. 

My Heart Liss Soutn. Elizabeth Borton 
de Trivifio. 248 pp. N.Y.: Thomas 
Crowell Co. $3.50. 1953. 274a. 

Story of the author’s Mexican marriage. 


CHICHICASTENANGO. Ruth Bunzel. xxvi+ 
438 pp. N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Co. $7. 
(Publication of the American 
Ethnological Society, No. XXII.) 275. 

An exploratory study of a town in the 


On eatee pe of Quiché in the western 
highlands of Guatemala. 


Tue ANNALS OF THE CAKCHIQUELS. Trans- 
lated by Adrian Recinos and Delia 
Goetz. TITLE OF THE LORDS oF 


ToTONICAPAN. ‘Translated by Delia 
Goetz. ix+217 pp. Norman: Univer- 
oy, fC Press. $3.75. 1953 
276. 


Translations of two documents concerning 
the ancient inhabitants of Guatemala. 


Tre ImpossisLeE ADVENTURE: JOURNEY 
. Alain Gheerbrant. 
Translated by 


390 pp. Illus. Maps. 16s. 1953. 277. 
The record of the hazardous Orinoco- 
Amazon expedition which took three French- 
men and a Colombian to ions inhabited 
by by barely known Indian tri uahibos, 
aquiritares, Guaharibos. Though 
y transient, contacts established 
have much human and geographical docu- 
mentaty value for a ‘ frontier’ challenge. 
CayuA CuLture CHANGE: A Study in 
Acculturation and Methodology. James 
B. Watson. 144 pp. Chicago : American 
Anthropological Association. Memoir 
No. 73, April, 1952. 278. 
A study of Cayué acculturation, primaril 
as evident at Taquapiri, a village in Brazil 
near the Paraguay frontier. 


Piccrims IN Paracuay. Joseph Windield 
Fretz. xv+247 pp. Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press. $2.75. 1953. 279. 


The story of Mennonite immigration and 
settlement in South America. 
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OUTLINE OF SouTH AMERICAN CULTURES. 
George P. Murdock. 148 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: Human Relations Area 
Files. $2.50. 1951. (Behavior Science 
Outlines, vol. II.) 280. 

Cultural and background data on all the 
modern, historical and aboriginal societies 
of South America. 


¢Le Brésit, Terre DE Mission? Gil 
osé Camara. Eglise Vivante (Louvain, 
aris), 1953 (4), 452-60. 282. 
IMMIGRATION AND INDIAN POLICY IN 
Latin AMERICAN COUNTRIES. V. 
Gabriel Garcés. International Labour 
—— (Geneva), 1954 (Jan.), 18-30. 
282, 


The Pacific Islands 


(including i etn Guinea and 
hilippines) 

TONGAN Paik C. Maxwell Church- 
ward. xiv+305 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press. 258. 1953. 283. 

See review, p. 226. 


An ATOLL CULTURE: ETHNOGRAPHY OF 
IFALUK IN THE CENTRAL CAROLINES. 
— G. Burrows and Melford E. 
— | iii+ 355 pp. New Haven, Conn. : 

Relations Area Files. $4. 1953. 

(Behavior Science Monographs.) 284. 

Cultural study of Ifaluk, a coral reef about 
350 miles south of Guam. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC POLICY TOWARD 
THE PHILIPPINES. Shirley Jenkins. 
viiit+ 181 pp. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford 
University Press. Published under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $4. 1954. 285. 

Presents the Philippines as highly vulner- 
able to Communist infiltration. 


¢AGRARIAN PROBLEMS AND ForREIGN AID 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. Roland R. Renne. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1953 (Dec.), 
179-83. 286. 

tLa spy CaL&DONIE. Maurice 
Leenhardt. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1953 (July-Sept.), 233-43. 287. 


The Jews 


THE acon pane —-F ae Mid PRESENT. 
3 vols., vol. I, 430 pp. ; vo ° 
vol. ill, ae a 

. Vol. I, 

1946 ; z- II, 1948; vol. III, 1952. 

$30. 28 
An heli history of the Jews. 
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Fields (General) 

ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE : A SURVEY 
OF THE VascO DA GAMA EPOCH OF 
AsiAN History, 1498-1945. K. M. 
Panikkar. 530 pp. Maps. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 35s. 1953. 289. 

A responsible and scholarly presentation 
of the insistent and often ruthless character 
of western ae ye seen from the Asian 
viewpoint. section on the Christian 
Mission, while woth sono the ultimate point, 
makes understandable the persistence of 
the ‘ missions and imperialism ’ outlook. 

INDIA AND THE AWAKENING East. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. xvit+235 pp. N.Y.: 
Harper. $3. 1953. 289a. 

A report on a journey through Lebanon, 


Syria, Jordan, Israel, Pakistan, India and 
Indonesia. 

Procress OF LITERACY IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES: A PRELIMINARY STATIS- 


TICAL STUDY OF ge CENSUS 
DATA SINCE 1900. 224 p Graphs. 
Paris: Unesco. $1.50, 8s. Péd., 400 fr. 
1953. 290. 
—_ yoo THE Far EAST, 1940-1953. 
H. Angus. x+129 pp. oronto : 
Universit of Toronto Press. $3.50. 
1953 blished under auspices of 
O55 sas Institute of International 
Affairs and Institute of Pacific Relations.) 
291. 
A brief survey of Canadian contacts with 
East Asiatic countries since World War II. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


+D1e MITARBEIT DER EINGEBORENEN BEIM 
AUFBAU EINES CHRISTLICHEN GEMEIN- 
DELEBENS (3). P. Carl Laufer, m.s.c. 
NZM, 1953 (4), 306-13. 292. 

TRGMISCHE ENTSCHEIDUNGEN UBER DEN 
GEBRAUCH DER LANDESSPRACHE BEI DER 


HEILIGEN MESSE IN DEN MISSIONEN. 
P. N. Kowalsky, o.m.i. NZM, 1953 
(4), 241-51. 293 


+Dr BERGPREDIGT DES HERRN IN IHRER 
GRUNDLEGENDEN BEDEUTUNG FUR DEN 
Aursau pes ReicHes Gortres. St R. 
Richard Kleine. ZMR, 1953 (3), 175- 
87; (4), 269-74. 294. 

+DeErR eecenenes UND ng F oer 
SCHWERDUNG JEsU_ CHRISTI. 
rius, o.f.m.cap. ZMR, 1953 rae 258- 
68. 295. 

+APENBARINGEN 1 Jesus Kristus. Om 
Kirkens fullmakt til 4 forkynne evan- 

iet for folkene. Einar Amdahl. 





OTM, 1953 (4), 208-21. 296. 
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tEN REFLA&CHISSANT AU PROBLEME =e 
L’ADAPTATION AU JAPON. H. 
Straelen, s.v.d. Rythmes du Monde 
(Paris, Bruges), 1953 (2), 133-49. 297. 

+Wort uND TaT IM _ ZEUGENDIENST : 
‘Comprehensive Approach’ als Mis- 
sionsmethode. E. Jansen Schoonhoven. 
EMZ, 1953 (Oct.), 138-47. 298. 

tMission AND EscnaTotocy. R. 
Nelson. Review (Geneva), 
1954 (Jan.), 147-56. 299. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 
FOLKSKOLANS UNDERVISNING OCH MiIs- 


SIONEN. Bertil Lunell. 40 PP. Upp- 
sala: Lindblads Forlag’ r. 2.88. 
1953. 299a. 


Swedish Institute for Missionary Research 
Series, No. 3. 
+THe Pastorat RESPONSIBILITY OF THEO- 
LocicaAL EpucaTion. J. . Glen. 
Scottish Journal of Theology (Edinburgh), 
1953 (Dec.), 396-405. 300. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 

RevivaL: AN ENQuiry. 
123 pp. London: 
4s. 6d. 1954. 302. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE Locat CHuRCH AND EVANGELISM. 
Frank Ryrie. NCCR, 1954 (Jan.), 18- 
23... 308. 

tLay Witness IN NorTHERN INDIA. 
Kenneth Sharp. EWR, 1953 (Oct.), 
II2-19. 303. 

+THE MIssION OF THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 
Mrs Ching Ming Lee. NCCR, 1954 
(Jan.), 9-17. 304. 

See also 320 (Evangelism in S. India). 


Max Warren. 
S.C.M. Press. 


Education 
{CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 
AND Pakistan. C. S. Milford. EWR, 
1953 (July), 67-73. 305. 


Medical 
New Hearts—New Faces. Emory Ross, 
in collaboration with Gene Phillips. 
121 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Friendship 
Press. $2 and $1.25. 1954. 306. 
sted" Gilden “attine taiaas tomer 
a tian service am leprosy 
ong lep: 
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A Docror Heats sy Faitu. Christopher 
Woodard. 171 pp. London: Parrish, 
t2s. 6d. 1953. 307. 

By a convinced exponent of the power of 
Divine Healing. Records many cases and 
stresses the importance of an atmosphere of 
peace and an attitude of enlightenment 
surrounding the patient. 

tMOoperRN PsyCHIATRY AND THE CHURCH'S 
Heatinc Ministry. Denis V. Martin. 
Congregational Quarterly (London), 1954 
(Jan.), 37-44. 308. 

+MINISTERING TO THE Sick. Ram Dutt, 
NCCR, 1953 (Oct.), 392-7. 309. 

See also 186 (Labrador Nurse); 248 (Q 
Fever) ; 249 (Elephantiasis in Portuguese 
Guinea). 


Christian Literature 
See 256 (African Literature Problem); 
290 (Study of Literacy Progress) ; 338 
(Tracts for Muslims). 


Rural 

TEVANGELISM AND RvuRAL PROBLEMS, 
Alfred R. Stone. JCQ, 1953 (Autumn), 
284-7. 310. 

+THe Procress OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Rurat Home Lire. H. S. Azariah. 
NCCR, 1953 (Dec.), 495-9. 311. 

See also 198 (Rural Education in Japan) ; 
240 (Social Reform in Rural Egypt); 
272 (Caribbean Area and Mexico). 


General Discussion of Methods 


+DeEN HEDENDOM vi Strips Mor. Harald 
von Sicard. SMT, 1953 (4), 204-14. 
312. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Die Neve Missionskra. Das Zeitalter der 
einheimischen Kirche. Anton Freitag, 


s.v.d. 160 pp. Kaldenkirchen: Steyler 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. DM. 6.80. 1953. 
313. 


Collection of essays and addresses on 
blems of the present missionary situation 
fend of the colonial era ; wing importance 
of the indigenous church). 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE YOUNGER 
CuurcHEs—A 
Ture. R. Pierce Beaver. 
Missionary Research Li 
1953- 314. 
A review of surveys and articles on the 
training of the minister in the younger 
churches. 
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Curist—THE Hore or Asia : ECUMENICAL 
Stupy CONFERENCE FOR East ASsIA, 
Lucknow, INDIA, DECEMBER 27-30, 
1952. Edited by N. Ehrenstrém and 
R. B. Manikam. x+102 pp. Madras : 
Christian Literature Society (for the 
Study Dept. of the World Council of 
Churches). Obtainable London: Lut- 
terworth Press. 4s. 6d. 1953. 3175. 

BLESSED BE EGypt MY PEOPLE. Harvey E. 
Philips. 153 pp. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press. 1953 3176. 

Biographical sketches of Christian converts 
m Islam in Egypt. 

¢ZuR ‘THEOLOGIE Kacawas.  Liemar 
Hennig. EMZ, 1953 (Oct.), 129-37; 
(Dec.), 167-75. 317. 

¢InpongsiscHe OKUMENE: EINDRUCKE 
VON DER 2. VOLLVERSAMMLUNG DES 
RATES DER INDONESISCHEN KIRCHEN. 
Theodor Miiller-Kriiger. EMZ, 1953 
(Dec.), 181-6. 378. 


+THE PatTTreRN OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 
S. K. Chatterji. NCCR, 1953 (Oct.), 
414-20. 319. 

¢KyRKAN OCH  EVANGELISATIONEN 1 
SyDINDIEN. Yngve Frykholm. SMT, 
1953 (4), 224-30. 320. 

¢THe CHURCH IN THE SOUTHERN SUDAN. 
Christopher L. Cook. EWR, 1953 
(Oct.), 119-25. 322. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Es SEHNEN SICH DIE KiRCHEN (Kirkene 
lenges, deutsch). Erfolge und Hinder- 
nisse auf dem Wege zur _ Einheit. 
Eivind Berggrav. Ubersetzung aus dem 
Norwegischen von Albrecht Schauer 
unter Mitarbeit von Giinther Ruprecht. 
86 pp. Gatti : Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. DM. 4.80. 1953. 322. 

Successes and difficulties of the oecumeni- 
cal movement. 

THe MEANING oF EcuMENICAL, W. A. 
Visser *t Hooft. 28 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 2s. 1953. 323. 

The Burge Memorial Lecture, 1953. 

EVANSTON NOTEBOOK : COMMENTS ON THE 
Sgeconp ASSEMBLY OF THE WOoRLD 
Councit or CHURCHES, EVANSTON, 1954- 
James W. Kennedy. 78 pp. N.Y.: 
Committee on Interpretation and Sup- 
port of the United States Conference of 
the World Council of Churches. 50 
cents. 1954. 324. 
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tLe Mouvement For et Constitution A 
L’EtapPe ‘ Lunn 1952 ’, d’aprés les docu- 
ments imprimés. D. 7. Lialine. Irénikon 
(Chevetogne, Belgique), 1953 (2), 146- 
61; (3), 256-82. 325. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


+Nyakyusa PaGaN RELIGION. R. M. B. 
or IRM, 1954 (Apr.), 170-2. 
326, 


See also 257 (Ivory Coast Syncretistic 
Cults). 


Religions of Japan 


tLe Suinto CuHercHe sa Vor. P. 
Humbertclaude,s.m. Rythmes du Monde 
(Paris, Bruges), 1953 (2) 123-32. 327. 


Religions of China 


La_ PuHILosopHie MorALz DANS LE Nfo- 
CONFUCIANISME (TCHEOUS 'TOUEN-Y1). 
Chow Yih-Ching. xv+230 pp. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1.200fr. 
1954. 327a. 

A review is in preparation. 


Religions of India 


Tue RELIGION OF THE Hinpus. Kenneth 

. Mo , editor, xii+434 pp. N.Y.: 
Ronald Press. $5. 1953. 328. 

A description of Hinduism from the view- 
point of the devout modern Hindu. 

Socia, Etuics iN Mopern HInopvtsm. 
Roland W. Scott. 243 pp. Calcutta: 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. 1953. 
328a. 

A review is in preparation. 

Vom INNEREN’ SCHICKSAL  INDIENS: 
BETRACHTUNGEN UND  ERZAHLUNGEN 
ZUR RELIGIOGSEN UND ETHISCHEN LAGE 
InpIENs. Walter Hellinger. 268 pp. 
Illus. Stuttgart : Evangelischer 
Missionsverlag. DM. 9.80. 1953. 329. 

A missionary discusses religious and moral 
uestions of modern India, where he served 
Or many years. 

tKarIKAL AMMEAR, PATRONNE DE LA 
VILLE DE KARIKAL. B. Lembezat. 
Revue de l’Histoire des Religions (Paris), 
Tome 144, 1953 (1), 78-99. 330. 

+User DEN GLAUBEN IN DER RELIGIONS- 
PHILOSOPHIE DES HINDUISMUS. Paul 
Hacker. ZMR, 1954 (1), 51-66. 332. 

See also 219a (The Sikhs). 
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Buddhism 
PARADOX AND NIRVANA: A study of 
ultimates with ial reference 
mae Cds obert Lawson 
Slater, xi+ 145 , hee og : Univer- 
| of te Landen 

Cambridge niversity 

1952. 332. 


See review, p. 203. 
+PLANES OF ap ae IN BuDDHOLOGY 
AND CHRISTOLOG D. W. Gundry. 
Church Bamtoly Review (London), 
1953 (Oct.—Dec.), 405-16. 333. 


Islam 


Tue Sara or Inpia. ohn Norman 
Hollister. xiv+440 pp. Illus. London: 
“ee. 638. 1953. 334. 


See review, p. 199. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE QuR’AN. Richard 


Bell. x+190 pp. : Edin- 
burgh University Press. 1 1953- 
335. 


A review is in preparation. 

Tue PHILOSOPHY OF THE TEACHINGS OF 
Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. 
199 pp. Washington, D.C.: American 

Fazl Mosque. $3.50. 1953. 336. 
Lectures presented at the Great Religions 
Conference in in 1896; L 
entirely on the Qur’an, they present the 
major E ceatagienl, philosophical ay ochdeal 


THE ened oF IsLAM ON CHRISTIANITY. 
p. N.Y.: 
iddle East, 
oe ‘ titi 
gene * by ng sey. in Friends of the 
+tTHe Forces Now Mouvutpinc Ista. 
W. Montgomery Watt. MW, 1953 
(July), 161-72. 3374. 
+An ErnHiopian View OF THE QuR’AN 
AND Curist. M. Borch-Jensen. MW, 
1953 (July), 173-6. 3370. 
Wie tere nme AND ITS CONQUEROR : 
QuInque-CENTENNIAL ‘TURKISH 
he Ekrem Hakke Ayverdi. MW, 
1953 (July), 177-96. 337¢. 


(Apr.), 162-9. 338. 
+Some Asipinc TEACHINGS OF AL- 
GHAZALI: A paper presented to the 
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tA Turkish ACCOUNT OF ORIENTALISM; 
A a of eg ae comm ne to the 
Turkish edition of the Ency ia of 
Islam. MW, 1953 (Oct.), re mage 
See also 226, 227 (Pakistan and Islamic 
State). 





Judaism 


JOpiscHe GEISTESWELT : 
ZWEI! JAHRTAUSENDEN. Hans Joachim 
Schoeps. 357 pp. Darmstadt: Holl 
Verlag. DM. 14. 1953. 341. 

See review, p. 191. 

THe CHURCH AND THE JEwisH PEOPLE 
Edited by Géte Hedenquist. 212 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press, 
ros. 6d. 1954. 34a. 

A review is in preparation. 
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The 


Chr. Ihlen. 4 Oslo : 
Swedish, Dani .* Norw 
Missions to Israel. (Israel Stu 
No. 1.) 1950. 342. 


Den JuDISKA JESUSTOLKNINGEN. Gédsta 
i Stockholm : The 
and No i 
Missions to Israel. (Israel Stu 


No. 2.) 1951. 343. 


PROFETERNES SYN ISRAELS FOLK OG Krist! 
MenicHep. Axel Torm, P. Verner 
Hansen, Ivar P. Seierstad. 2 pp. 
Co : The Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian Missions to Israel. 
(Israel Studier, No. 3.) 1951. 344. 

BIBELN OCH JUDEMISSIONEN. coon und 5 
Nielsen, et al. 80 pp. 

The Swedish, Danish and Neal 
Missions to Israel. (Israel cage 
No. 4.) 1952. 345. 


ISRAELSMISSIONENS. HISTORIE. Pood 


orwegi 
Missions to Israel. (Israel S 
No. 5.) 1951. 346. 


LanpeT IsrazL. H. way be Tem, 


fo, eee 
e Swedish, eah and 
Missions to Israel. (Israel °S 


No. 6.) 1952. 347. 
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Colloquium on Islamic culture. S. R. 
Shafaq. MW, 1954 (Jan.), 43-8. 339. 





(Zurich), 1953 .), 193-225. (349. 
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¢ENTWICKLUNG UND MOTIVE _ DER 
AUFERSTEHUNGSHOFFNUNG VOM > = 
BIS ZUR RABBINISCHEN ZEIT. 
Molin. Judaica (Zirich), 1953 Dee ), 
225-39 350. 
a BuBER AND CHRISTIAN ae ea 
Maurice S. Friedman. 
Religion (N.Y.), 1953 (1-2), 31-43. 951. 
+Le Mouvement SaBBaTAIsTE EN POLOGNE. 
Gershom-Gerhard Scholem. Revue de 
PHistoire des Religions (Paris), Tome 
143» 1953 (1), 30-90; (2), 209-32; 
me 144, 1953 (1), 42-77- 352. 
™ Diving Law. W. F. Ewbank. 
Church Quarterly Review (London), 
1953 (Oct.—Dec.), 394-404. 353. 
See also 288 (History of the Jews). 


Other Religions 

+A SHorTER Druze CaTecuism. E. Toftbek. 

MW, 1954 (Jan.), 38-42. 353a. 
General 

Tue CurisTIAN ATTITUDE TO OTHER 
Revicions. E. C. Dewick. x+220 pp. 
London: Cambridge University Press 
258. 1953. 354. 

See review, p. 205. 

MEDITATION AND Pirery IN THE Far 
East: A religious-psychological study. 
Karl Ludvig Reichelt. 171 pp. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 17s. 6d. 1954. 354a. 

Translation of Vol. I of Fromhetstyper o 
Helligdommer i Ost-Asia, reviewed IR 
Jan. 1949, p. 112. 


¢CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 


Re.icions. David G. Moses. IRM, 
1954 (Apr.), 146-54. 355. 
¢PARALLELS AND Contrasts: A Com- 


PARATIVE Stupy OF RELIGION. T. H. 
——— IRM, 1953 (Apr.), 155-61. 
35 

¢Non-CurisTIAN RELIGIONS AND CHRIS- 
TIAN LeapersHip. A. K. Reischauer. 
IRM, 1954 (Apr.), 179-85. 356a. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


MISSIONEN OCH NATIONALISMEN. Bagner 
Alm. 37 pp. Uppsala: Lindb 
Forlag. Kr. 2.25. 1953. 357. 


—e Institue for Missionary Research 
Series, N 


THe aioe CONSCIENCE AND WAR. 
pp. N.Y.: The Church Peace 
. 25 cents. 1953. 358. 


A statement by a commission of 
leaders. 
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CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND War. 
Herbert Butterfield. x+12 PR: Lon- 
F ashville 


don: Epworth Press. 8s. 

and N.Y.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1.75. 1953. 358a. 

A review is in preparation. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 48 pp. N.Y.: Dept. 
of Publication and Distributicn, 
NCCCUSA. 30 cents. 1953. 359. 





Report of the fourth national study 
conference on the churches and world 
order, Cleveland, Ohio, October 1953. 

THe Morar Imp.iicaTions oF LOYALTY 
TO THE Unitep Nations. Reinhold 
Niebuhr. (Hazen Pam nen, No. 29} 
14 pp. New Haven, 

azen Foundation. 
360, 

A reflection upon the moral and spiritual 
meaning of Unesco and the United Nations. 

AMERICAN ForREIGN ASSISTANCE. William 
Adams Brown, Jr., and Redvers Opie. 


25 a — 


xii+615 pp. Washington, D.C.: 
gs Institute. $6. London 
Faber. 438. 1953. 361. 


Between 1941 and 1952 the U.S.A. spent 
billion dollars on foreign assistance ; 

this is an analysis of the a 
* lend-lease ’ to ‘ mutual securi 


PrRoBLEMS OF East-WEsT ect 
63 pp. N.Y.: Foreign mer! Associa- 
tion. 35 cents. 1953. (Headline Series 
No. 101). 362. 

Contains three articles: 
Wade, ‘ The Issues in Euro; 
Riggs, ‘ The Issues in the 
Howard C. Gary, ‘ omende t Stakes ’. 

COMMUNISM AND THE West. John C. 
Bennett. 30 pp. N.Y.: The Church 
Peace Union. 25 cents. 1953. 363. 

An interpretation of the basic conflicts 
between Communism and the West, from 
the viewpoint of Protestant Christianity. 

IMMORTAL TIDINGS IN MortaL Hanns. 
Arthur J. Moore. 128 pp. Nashville 
and New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1.75. 1953. 364. 

An American Methodist missio: bishop 
discusses the practical relevance of Christian- 
ity in relation to the complex problems of 
the present day. 

CHRISTIAN ErHics AND UNITED STATES 
Foreicn Poticy—AN ANNOTATED READ- 
ING List AND GuvuIDE TO CURRENT 

Ernest W. Lefever. 


rage, 
r 
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na J 
NCCCUSA. 35 cents. 
A useful bibliography. 
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Tue PatreRN OF COMMUNIST REVOLUTION. 
Hugh _ Seton - Watson. London : 
Methuen. 258. 1953. 366. 

A review is in preparation. 

From Lenin TO MALENKOV : ‘THE History 
or WorLp ComMunisM. Hugh Seton- 
Watson. 377 pp. N.Y.: Praeger. $6. 
1953. 367. 

ican edition of no. 366 above. 
Tue CaTHoitic CHURCH AND THE RACE 
Question. M.-J. Yves Congar, o.p. 
Paris: Unesco. 40 cents. 2s. 
100 1953. 368. 
A review is in preparation. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Race RExations. T. 
Price. 88 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 
48. 6d. 1954. 369. 

A review is in preparation. 

A Nac&o Una. Norton de Matos. 335 pp. 
Lis : Paulino Ferreira. 40 escudos 
1953- 370. 

See review, p. 231. 

Ao sERVICO DO ULTRAMAR. 
Oliveira. 256 pp. Lisbon : 
do Ultramar. 35 escudos. 

See review, p. 231. 

Tue CuristiAN APPROACH TO CULTURE : 

schism between faith and our 


Nunes de 
Agencia Geral 
1953. 371. 


Nashvalle and New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $3.75. 1953. 372. 
See review, p. 197. 
+T ue Hops oF THE MarRKIsT. ger Mehl. 
Ecumenical Review a roa (Jan.), 
124-8. 373. 
+THInkKING ON Nationar Issugs. C. 
NCCR, 1953 (Oct.), 406- 


+THe Brre aND CuRISTIAN SOCIAL 
Action. James P. Alter. NCCR, 1953 
(Oct.), 398-405. 375. 

See pee ort (India ‘Com ery gar E 
254 (Polygyny in eroun); 203 
(Multi-Racialism in S. Africa). 


ABBREVIATION OF 


= International Review of Missions 
oe Quarterly 


uslim W. 
NCCR = National Chistian Council Review 
(India) 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


XIll. Hortatory and Practical 


COMMUNION WITH Gop IN THE N 
‘TESTAMENT. A. Raymond George. 
pp. London: Epworth Press. 
1953- 376. 

A review is in preparation. 

WorsHipPInG TOGETHER: A_ SERVIC 
Book FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. vi 
+136 pp. London: Oxford Universi 
Press. 38. 6d. 1953. 377. 

Compiled by a representative commi 


of educationists and missionaries, for use 
Africa. 


XIV. New Missi onary and oth 
Magazines 


EVANGELISM. No. 1. December, 1953. 
bulletin published by the Secretariat fi 
Evangelism, World Council of Ch 
17 route de Malagnou, Geneva. S 
sequent issues will appear in M 
June and ber 1954. Price 
— copy—I __ international 

Jaye by uantities may be orde: 
e price of . 3” —.30; 6d.; 
coanes per copy. 

Wor.ip AsSOcIATES ediiestit 
International Missionary Council. 
I, No. 1, January 1954. 379. 

Istrna : Revue Trimestrielle. Rédaction 
administration : Centre d’Etudes‘ Istin 
25 boulevard d’Auteuil, Boulogne-su 
Seine (Seine), France. Conditic 
d’abonnement : France et Union 
gaise, 1.200 fr.; Etranger 1.500 
abonnement de soutien, 2.000 fr. ; 
numéro, fr. No. 1: Janvier- 
1954. 123 pp. 380. 

A Roman Catholic publication designed 
cover a wider field than Russie et Chréti 
which it replaces, and to give objective c 
sideration to the oecumenical mover 
First number has 48 pages on ‘ 

d@’ Occuménisme’. 
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When other magazines are referred to, the full title-is given. 




















WHAT IS THIS 
CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA? 


DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


A pamphlet designed to give all the general information 
available about the Church of South India, what it is, how 
it came about, its progress; and the problems of the 
Anglican Communion with regard to it. A valuable handbook 
for ail Christians who are concerned about the unity of the 
Church. 32 pages. 1s. 6d. 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 











THE FLYING ANGEL 
IN 
CEYLON 


NE of the more recent links in a 

world-wide chain of service to seamen 

is the station at Colombo. Diligent ship- 

visiting and a friendly club provide a 

Christian welcome for seafarers in this 
great cosmopolitan port of the East. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4, BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 ~~ 




















If you use Individual Communion Cups, 
these, made of ALUMINIUM, will be of interest, 


STRONG—Practically unbreakable. 
DURABLE—No plating to wear off. 


LIGHT—900 can be posted overseas in a 22 Ib. 
parcel. 


HYGIENIC—Smooth surface inside and out, 
no sharp edges. 


PRICE—(Excl. Packing, Postage and Insurance) 
SIZE: Height 1.5 ins. Under 100 13s 6d. doz. 

Dia. at top 1.6 ins. 4100-499 12s. 8d. doz. 
_: * ca abe ga 500 and over 11s. 10d. doz. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO 


EXPORTERS of all MISSION, HOSPITAL and SCHOOL REQUIREMEN 
57 FARRINGDON ROAD :: 

















THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


Pablishing Department of the London Missionary Society 





Here is exemplified the essential miss- 

Servant of the ionary character of the Church. A pop- 

ular exposition of the policy with which 

Church the London Missionary Society seeks to 
associate churches of its order. 

Maxwell O. Janes ae Gf wat 











The Papa amaetene - the author ane 

his knowledge o: gascar combine 

The Waiting isle ~ make his wage a valuable oo | 
G. E. Burton ‘ormation on this outpost of Frenc 

administration and culture. 2s. 6d. net 
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One World, One Bible readings, taken from the I.B.R.A. 


handbook for 1953, together with notes 
Faith affirming the ha Io obligation of 
N. A. Turner-Smith the Church. Is. 6d. net 








for youth groups, pilots and junior 

Cloud of Witnesses church organizations, It deals with the 
Eileen K. Orchard story of the beginnings of Congrega- 
tional and L.M.S. ventures. 3s. 6d. met 





Published for ‘THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS,’ 156 FIFTH AVENUE, New Y 
Crry, by GzoFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD oo Press, London, Toronto, Melbou 
Bombay. 
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